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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

We now begin to see clearly whither we are 
going. We have already left history far bebind, 
and are on the very confines of hagiology. The 
next step takes us across the frontier. When we 
egain meet the hapless princess she is no longer 
the mere Cornish princess Ursula of historic 
romance, but the blessed Ursula, saint of the 
Church Catholic, whose glorious martyrdom with 
her Eleven Thousand Virgins at Cologne still 
holds a conspicuous place in the Roman kalendar, 
and is still commemorated by those of the old faith 
on October 21. The ecclesiastical legend, how- 
ever, differs in many points of detail from the 
secular fiction of Geoffry, and some of the 
variations throw considerable light on the real 
origin of the myth.* In the ‘Golden Legend,’ 
which may be taken as giving the most generally 
accepted version of the story, Ursula is the 
daughter of a most Christian king of Brittany 


* A good summary of the legend of St. Ursula is 
given in Mrs. Jameson's ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ 
vol. ii. p. 591 (third edition), and another in Baring 
Gould’s ‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ p. 317 (ed. 


1875). The edition of the ‘ Aurea Legenda’ I have here 
made use of is Koburger’s, Nuremberg, 1481, 





named Nothus (a corruption, probably, of Geoffry’s 
Dinotus or Dianotus) or Maurus. A king of Eng- 
land demands her in marriage for his son Ethereus 
(called Conan in the Cologne version until his 
baptism, when he receives the name Ethereus). 
Ursula accepts on three conditions—first, that the 
King of England shall send her ten noble maidens, 
together with a thousand maiden attendants for 
each of the ten, and another thousand for her- 
self, all to be provided with boats (triremes) ; 
second, that all shall be allowed for a space of 
three years to consecrate their virginity to heaven; 
and third, that Ethereus shall be baptized. The 
conditions are joyfully accepted ; Maurus appoints 
an army of men to guard the army of maidens, and 
everything is got ready for starting on a pilgrimage 
to Rome under the conduct of Pantulus, Bishop of 
Basel. At this point appears on the scene a most 
unaccountable personage, whose doings have been, 
I think, very unfairly ignored by all the later 
retailers of the legend. This is St. Gerasina (pro- 
bably for Gk. Gerasmia=honoured), Queen of 
Sicily, sister of Bishop Maurice and of Queen 
Daria, Ursula’s mother. This mysterious lady, 
it seems, by a process not explained, had converted 
her wolf of a husband into a very lamb. His 
wolfish majesty, however, had not long survived 
the treatment, and the widowed queen had left 
the government in the hands of her eldest son, 
while she came with her youngest and four 
daughters to join her niece in Brittany. 

“ By her counsel "—I quote literally—“the virgins were 

gathered together from divers realms,and she being always 
their leader, at the last with them she suffered martyrdom. 
According to agreement, therefore, when the virgins, the 
triremes, and the provisions were all ready, she reveals 
her secrets to her fellow-soldiers, and all swear together 
the oath of a new soldierhood.” 
Here one naturally expects to read that the new 
soldierhood is some kind of crusade in which 
maidens of the Church Militant no less than 
men may fight under the banner of the Red 
Cross against the powers of evil. Not a bit of 
it! The story continues without a break :— 

‘Por sometimes they institute mock battles, some- 
times they run together, sometimes they run asunder, 
sometimes they make believe to fight, oftener to 
run away. Every kind of game they practise, and 
leave nothing unattempted that comes into their 
heads, Sometimes they returned at noon, some- 
times hardly they returned at evening. All the great 
men and primates gathered together to behold so 
grand a spectacle, and all were filled with wonder and 
delight.” 

The events which follow—ihe first visit to 
Cologne, the pilgrimage to Rome, and the grand 
final massacre at Cologne—are given without any 
very material variations in all the versions of the 
legend, but one or two points are worth a 
passing note. The reigning Bishop of Rome, says 
the ‘Golden Legend,’ was one Cyriac, nineteenth 
Pope, who reigned one year and eleven weeks, and 
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then publicly resigned the papacy in order to 
accompany the maidens to Cologne and martyr- 
dom, leaving the pontificate to a saintly man 
named Ametus (probably a scribe’s blunder for 
Antherus). The reason why no Cyriac appears in 
the Jist of Popes is that the clergy, and particularly 
the priests cardinal, were so angry with Cyriac for 
going after what they considered a pack of silly 
girls, that they scratched his name out. This 
story, entirely ignored by Platina, is, I find, 
repeated by Joannes Stella in his summary of the 
lives of the Popes (Venice, 1505), in which Cyriac 
appears as the twentieth pope, between Pontianus, 
the nineteenth, and Antherus, the twenty-first. 
Platina, however, who makes Antherus, the 
twentieth pope, immediately succeed Pontianus, 
the nineteenth, has something to tell about a cer- 
tain Cyriac in the time of the thirty-second pope, 
Eusebius I. The passage runs thus :— 


“While Eusebius was living in the pontificate, the 
cross of our Lord was found on the 5th of the nones 
of May, and was ornamented and held in great venera- 
tion by Helena, the mother of Constantine. Judas, 
moreover, the finder of the cross, is baptized, whom 
afterwards under a changed name they called Kyriac.”’ 


The mere coincidence of name does not, of 
course, count for much, but I cannot help thinking 
that it supplies an additional link between the two 
wildest of medizval legends, that of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins and that of the Invention of the 
Cross. 

In the ‘Golden Legend’ Oyriac is represented as 
being himself a Breton, as is also James, Bishop 
of Antioch, while Maurice, the brother of Queen 
Gerasina, is bishop of a city of Levitavia (= Liydaw 
= Brittany). Among those who accompany Ethe- 
reus from England to join Ursula at Cologne are 
Marculus, Bishop of Greece, and his niece Con- 
stantia, daughter of Dorotheus, King of Constanti- 
nople. Julius, prince of the Huns, takes the place 
of Geoffrey’s Melga, prince of the Picts, and after 
being scornfully repulsed by Ursula, revenges the 
insult by transfixing her with an arrow. It will 
be seen that Ursula in veritable legend is not, as 
she is usually assumed to be, an English, but a 
Breton saint, though her lover Ethereus and a 
considerable contingent of her companions are 
English. But this is not the only point of con- 
nexion between Ursula and an English prince. 
It would be hard to find in history a king’s son 
less like the saintly Ethereus than the last of our 
Dukes of York, the second son of his Majesty 
George III.; yet for many years—almost his whole 
life—this prince, belonging to the very prose of 
history, was in a special manner the guardian and 
protector, if not of St. Ursula, at all events of a 
large portion of that incomparable maiden. And 
this is how it came to pass. In 1347 Godfrey, 
Bishop of Osnaburg, obtained leave from Walram, 
Archbishop of Cologne, to translate to Osnaburg 





certain relics from the convent church of St. Ursula 
at Cologne. On June | of that year accordingly 
there was a grand ecclesiastical “ function,” and 
the saintly remains were deposited with much 
singing and rejoicing in Osnaburg Cathedral, 
Among them—lI have the whole inventory with 
its various items, but it is too long to print here 
—were the entire bodies of St. Regina, whom I 
take to be none other than Queen Gerasina her- 
self ; St. Juliana, daughter uf Gerasina, who has a 
festival of her own on February 16 ; and Cordula, 
who also has a separate celebration on October 22; 
and “great portions of the bodies” of Ursula herself; 
Ethereus, her lover ; Maurus, her father ; Eleuthe- 
rius, her brother; Florentina and Paulina, her 
cousins ; and Constantia, daughter of the King of 
Constantinople. A number of these holy treasures 
were subsequently adorned with silver tombs and 
precious reliquaries, all of which were plundered 
by “the heretics” in 1633. Fortunately the 
heretics were ignorant of the real value of their 
booty, and only carried off the silver and precious 
stones, leaving the bones and dust behind them, 
to be re-collected by the pious care of Bishop 
Francis William in 1651.* In course of time our 
farmer-king’s second son, Frederick, Duke of York 
—I kaow not in what year, but when he was still 
an infaunt—was appointed Secular Bishop of Osna- 
burg, and thus, in name at least, was constituted 
the legitimate champion of all those male and 
female saints and martyrs in his cathedral trans- 
lated piecemeal or entire from Cologne. Destiny 
herself, I fancy, must have chuckled when she 
played off this little practical joke on that unsus- 
pecting baby. Brotuer Fapian. 
(To be continued .) 





AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
* DECAMERON.’ 
(See 7 8. i. 3, 130.) 

A friend staying with me having wished fora 
translation of the ‘ Decameron,’ I asked for one at 
the London Library, and was served with a version 
“ published by Routledge, 1884, edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D.” P. 8 of the introduction states, as 
I understand it, without giving translator’s name, 
that it is a reprint of one entered at Stationers’ 
Hall 1619; perhaps it is the second translation 
inquired for at the earlier reference. I have a theory 
that there is no published translation of any- 
thing which is not full of blunders, and was led to 
spend a few hours in turning this over in support 
of the same. The result was ‘‘ a sheaf of errors” 
far larger than you would have space to print; but 
a few specimens of the most glaring are worth re- 
cording. How is it possible that a person with 
sufficient knowledge of Italian to obtain the pub- 





< All these particulars are given in the ‘ Officia Osna- 
brugensia,’ 1768, p. 138, &c. 
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lication of his MS. could not see them for himself, 
or that any one can assume the office of editor 
without attempting to correct them? The Italian 
edition I have followed is that published by 
Pickering under Ugo Foscolo’s careful supervision 
1825. 

First day, seventh novel, p. 41. ‘‘ Imperadore 
Federigo secondo” is rendered “ Frederick, the 
second emperor.” Nor is this a mere misprint, as 
it occurs again p. 60. 

A few lines lower, for “uomini di corte” we 
have “ gentlewomen.” 

“Gli corse nello animo un pensier cattivo e mai 
pit non statovi” (“An opinion unfavourable to him 
such as he had never before, crossed his mind”) is 
made into ‘‘A bad conceit possessed his brain that | 
he had never seen an unworthier person.” 

In the eighth, I think “ hospitality” would be a 
more suitable rendering of Cortesia than “ liber- 
ality”; but the point of the whole story is that when 
Messer Giuglielmo suggests the painting up of this 
Cortesia in Messer Ermino’s hall, it is in answer to 
his asking him to suggest something altogether un- 
known to him (this is entirely lost sight of in the 
translation) ; and then, when Giuglielmo answers, 
with witty simplicity, “ Fateci dipignere la Cor- 
tesia,” he implies that Cortesia was a virtue un- 
known to Ermino, with more effect than in the 
rude sermonizing of the long English paraphrase. 

Nioth novel, p. 46. “Quasi dal sonno si ris- 
vegliasse” (‘The king commences a new line of 
conduct, as tf, as it were, he had awoke out of sleep”) 
is turned into ‘‘ He had been even as if sleeping 
out his time of government.” 

Eleventh day, second novel, p. 56. For “ La pit 
dilettevole parte d’Italia” we have “The only de- 
lectable part of Italy.” 

Fourth novel, p. 57. The Genoese pilots are said 
to take Landolfo prisoner, leaving him nothing to 
wear but a povero farsettino. Farsetto might be 
rendered ‘‘ doublet.” To the present day it is 
used for a peasant’s jacket or sleeved waistcoat ; 
but our translator transposes it into “coat of 
mail”! After his second shipwreck he takes the 
jewels out of the coffer he rescues and wraps them 
in aleunt stracci (rags) to hide them. Our trans- 
lator puts : “ Wrapping them in very unsightly 
colors.” These jewels made him “il doppio pit 
ricco” than at first. Our translator makes this 
“three times richer.” 

Sixth novel, p. 66. For “ La sua dote [dower] 
é grande ” we have “‘ Her marriage is great.” 

Tenth novel, p. 85. A “‘not” gratuitously in- 
serted after “the meet hour for rest” makes non- 
sense of the sentence. 

Third day, introduction. ‘* Minutissima erba ” is 
rendered into “ high grass.” 

Seventh novel. The “ purifying touch” which 
the editor says has been applied to this novel in 
making Tetaldo the husband of Ermellina instead 








| 


of the lover of Aldobrandino’s wife renders the 
whole story a farrago of nonsense. If Ermellina 
had been Tetaldo’s wife, how could the frate have 
told her to abandon him? The fine irony of the 
speech against the frati which Boccoccio has made 
the special pleading of a young libertine is entirely 
lost. The story were just as well omitted as tra- 
vestied in this way.* 

Ninth novel. “Come savia donna” 
“ Like a jolly stirring lady.” 

Fourth day, fourth novel, p. 130. ‘Alzd il 
viso” (** looked up”) is tortured into “ exalted his 
locks.’ 

Ninth novel, p. 145. “Conte de Provenza is 
rendered “‘ The whole country of Provence.” 

Fifth day, third novel, p. 166. Orso is turned 
into “ lion,” as if there could have been lions in a 
wood eight miles out of Rome. Even “ bears” was 
probably a sufficient stretch of imagination aided 
by provincial jealousy. 

Lower down, “Thus rode on Pedro until the 
break of day appeared” is quite reckless rendering 
of “Andé Pietro tutto il giorno,” as a few lines 
later he speaks of night coming on in due course. 

Sixth day, second novel, p. 193. “ Messer Geri, 
al quale o la qualita del tempo, o affanno pit che 
l'usato avuto, o forse il saporito bere che a Cisti 
vedeva fare, sete aveva generato,” &c. (=“* Messer 
Geri, rendered thirsty by the nature of the 
weather, or the extra labours of that morning, 
or, perhaps, by observing the satisfaction with 
which Cisti drank,” &c.). Instead of this we are 
presented with: “ Messer Geri, either in regard 
of the times, quality, or by reason of his pains- 
taking perhaps more than ordinary, or else because 
he saw Cisti had drunk so sprightly, was very 
desirous to taste of the wine,” &c. 

All the traits of manners of this graceful story 
are lost and its repartees wrapped in wordiness, At 
the end, where it is expressly said that Cisti sends 
to Messer Geri all that remains of his choice wine, 
the translator is pleased to change it into half, and 
to omit that, in acknowledgment of the obligation, 
“ Quelle grazie gli rendé che a cid credette si con- 
venissero.” 

Eighth novel, p. 200. “ Aveva una sua nepote 
chiamata per vezzi Cesca” =“ He had a niece called 
for short Cesca” (her name plainly having been 
Francesca). This is gratuitously changed into “ He 
had a good fulsome wench to his niece, who, for 
her folly and squeamishness was generally called 
Cesca or Nice Francesca” ! 

P. 201. “E tanta era altiera, che se stata fosse 
de’ Reali di Francia, sarebbe stato soperchio "= 
‘And so haughty was she that even had she 
descended of the royal family of France it would 


is made 











* On the other hand, there is no reason at all why the 
story of « secret marriage—the sixth novel of the fourth 
day—one in some respects the most beautiful of the 
whole series, should have been omitted. 
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have been more than meet.” For this we have : 
“She was so waspish, nice, and squeamish that 
when she came into the Royal Court of France 
[note that she was not of a class that had any 
chance of going to Court, nor does the novel allude 
to her doing so, nor to her travelling to France 
at all] it was hateful and contemptible to her.” 

Eighth day, introduction. The translator renders 
mangiato by “dined,” which, as the meal succeeds 
a mass heard soon after daybreak, is calculated to 
give a wrong picture of manners, 

Third novel. That the fourteenth century use of 
nuovo (*‘ nuove genti,” &c.) should escape our 
translator, that he does not appear to know that 
the Mugnone is a river, that he gratuitously alters 
the form of Maso’s various pieces of silly chaff, 
evidently posed by his vernacular, are not very 
astonishing errors; but that when Calandrino 
comes home, and it is said that his wife was by 
chance standing on the stairs, ‘‘ per avventura” 
should be rendered “ by great ill-luck ” is surpris- 
ing indeed. 

Ninth day, eighth novel. The heading of this 
is one of the strangest muddles of all ; for if the 
translator could make nothing better of it at first, he 
ought to have been able to set it right when he had 
read the story. “ Biondello fa una beffa a Ciacco 
d@’un desinare.” ‘“ Biondello, in a merry manner, 
caused Ciacco to beguile himself with a good 
dinner ” ! 

P. 246. For “ Uomo ghiottissimo” we have “One 
of the grossest of feeders.” 

P. 247. Sorra, which means any salt fish, and if 
tunny at all, only the worst part salted, is trans- 
lated simply “ tunny,” which would not imply a 
sorry repast at all. Zoggia is made into “ hall- 
house.” “Un saccento barattiere” (a waggish 
fellow, 2 man who could enter into the joke of 
passing one thing off for another) is made into “a 
porter such as are usually sent on errands.” 

Ninth novel, p. 251. When Giosefo comes home, 
his wife, who is represented as an ill-tempered 
person, is said to receive him ferialmente, 1. ¢., to 
how no special joy at his return (lit. in an every-day, 
indifferent manner)—“ Essendo assai ferialmente 
dalla Donna ricevuto le disse che cosi facesse far 
da cena come Melisse divisasse.” Our translator 
can make nothing of ferialmente as a qualification 
of the reception, and so says nothing about the 
reception, but, not to lose the word altogether, 
begins the sentence with “ One day Giosefo said to 
his wife,” &c., notwithstanding that the story clearly 
makes him give the order directly on his return. 

P. 252. When she gives them quite a different 
supper, and stands on her rights, Melisso is said 
to support his friend, and biasimolla assai ; yet 
our translator has it, ‘‘ Rebuked her for it ina 
very kind manner,” probably imagining that there 
was something of “ soft” intended in the molla 
formed by the inserted J of biasimo-la/ 


Tenth day, first novel, p. 259. Commendare is 
actually translated as if it had been comandare, 
though it makes nonsense. In the same page the 
whole suggestion of its being ‘‘either by some 
surfeit or excess of feeding” that the ‘‘ Abbot of 
Cligni” fell ill is interpolated. 

Ninth novel. All through, the translator turns 
Mohammedanism into a polytheistic religion, mis- 
leading the reader as to Boccaccio’s information, 
He makes Saladin say: “ By our greatest gods,” 
“ All my gods go with you,” &c., where the original 
has simply 7ddio. 

P. 292. Where Torelli parts from his wife for 
the Holy Land, Boccaccio makes him say that in 
the case of her having no certain news of him sho 
shall wait a year before marrying again, the trans- 
lator puts just the contrary, ‘‘ When any certain 
news shall be brought you of my death.” 

Some of the worst blunders of all are reserved 
for the last. 

At p. 301, where the original says, “A long 
time ago the head of the house of the Marchesi 
di San Luzo bore the name of Gualtieri,” the 
translator has, ‘‘It is a great while since, when 
among those that were Lord Marquesses of Saluzzo, 
the very greatest and worthiest man of them all 
was named Gualtieri.” 

P. 302. Where Griselda is first introduced, the 
original says she set down her pail in haste that 
she might run to see Gualtieri’s betrothed pass by 
—an important trait, showing how innocent she 
was of any idea that it was herself that was to be 
chosen. The translator fails to see this, and puts 
down that she went “to see the passage of the 
Marquess.” 

P. 303. The original does not say, as the trans- 
lator inserts, that Gualtieri changed her clothes 
“with his own hands,” still less that he plaited her 
hair! On the contrary, it says, ‘‘He had the 
crown placed on her hair all rough (scarmigliato) 
as it was,” 

P. 304. The confusion in narrating the daughter's 
birth is inextricable. 

P. 305. When Gualtieri announces to his wife 
that she is togo back home, he merely practices on 
her simplicity by saying he will apply to the Pope 
for permission to take another wife, “‘ purchasing 
a dispensation ” is the translator’s interpolation. 

In the heading of this story, where it is said the 
marquis makes a show of her having wearied him, 
&c. (“ mostrando, lei essergli rincresciuta”), the 
translator, fancying rincresciuta means “‘ grown 
up,” makes his sentence unintelligible. 

At the same time it is fair to observe that the 
language of this version throughout, though diffuse, 
is delightfully quaint,* and on this account de- 


* As may be judged from just two or three specimens. 
In describing the parting of Torelli and his wife he says, 
“She sweetly hugged him.” When Saladin begins to 








recognize his former host, instead of saying he observed 
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serves a place in a library; but it is not in the least 
fitted for reprinting with the object of giving a 
popular idea of the ‘ Decameron,’ and only con- 
tains forty novels in all out of a hundred. 

The editor says be has “ restored the names to 
the Italian form,” but he is very far from attain- 
ing success with them. In the third novel of 
the fifth day Pietro is turned into “ Pedro” all 
through. Porta San Gallo, at Florence (named 
after its architect), is made “St. Gall’s gate.” In 
another place we have ‘‘ Godfrey de Bulloin,” &c. 

R. H. Busk. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


BYRONIC LITERATURE. 

In order to help the student in his researches 
among Byronic books I will endeavour to start an 
exhaustive list of works relating to the life and 
writings of Lord Byron. I am alive to the difficulty 
of such an undertaking, especially as I cannot pre- 
tend to possess exceptional information. But a 
tolerably close study of this subject, extending 
over many years, has enabled me to acquire a cer- 
tain knowledge, which may now very easily be 
supplemented by those who have travelled over the 
same ground, possibly with a better result. 

I venture to appeal for assistance through the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ to every one interested in 
this subject, so that an accurate list may result for 
future reference. I propose to classify works under 
the following headings: 1, Biographies ; 2, Sketches 
and Reminiscences; 3, Poetry relating to Byron ; 
4, Fiction relating to Byron; 5, Miscellaneous 
Literature. 

Mr, Joun Tay or has already given usa list of 
articles which have appeared from time to time 
in various publications, This information is, of 
course, valuable ; but it seems to me that some- 
thing more is needed, and I propose, with his 
permission, to incorporate his list with other data 
under the heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous Literature.” It 
will be seen that Mr. Taytor has not touched the 
first four headings of my proposal, and that his list 
is merely a reflexion of the more serious works 
which have been devoted to the subject of Byron. 

In my attempt to give the names of both writers 
and publishers, with dates of the several issues, I 
appeal to the generosity of your readers to excuse 
any errors into which I may inadvertently fall. 

Class I.— Biographies, 

1, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right 
Honble, Lord Byron. By Dean Ireland. lvol. Henry 
Colburn & Co. 1822. 

2. Life and Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Cosmo 
Gordon. Paper wrapper. lvol. Knight & Lacy, 1824. 

3. Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron from 1808 
to18l4. By R.C. Dallas, 1 vol. Charles Knight. 1824. 


him closely, he has, “ He began to eye him very respec- 
tively.” First falling in love he calls “ amorous proces- 
sions.” 








4, Lord Byron. Par Madame Louise Belloc. 1 vol. 
Paris, 1824. 
5. Lord Byron’s Autobiography, or Memoirs. Written 


by himself. Manuscript. Burned by his Executors, 
May 17, 1824. 

6. Life, Writings, Opinions, and Times of Lord Byron, 
By a Gentleman in the Greek Military Service, 3 vols. 
Matthew Iley. 1825. 

7. Life of Byron, By J. W. Lake. 1 vol, Galignani. 
Paris, 1826. 

8. Memoirs of Lord Byron. By G. Clinton. 1826. 

9. Life of Lord Byron, By John Galt. l vol. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 1830. 

10, Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices 
of his Life. By Thomas Moore, 2 vols, 4to. John 
Murray. 1830. 

11. Life of Lord Byron. By J.L. Armstrong. 1846, 

12. Histoire de la Vie et des Ecrits de Byron.’ Par 
A. Mondot, 1860. 

13. Lord Byron jugé par les Témoins de ga Vie. Par 
la Marquise de Boissy, née Guiccioli, Translated from 
the French by Hubert Jernyngham. 1 vol, Richard 
Bentley. 1869. 

14, Lord Byron: a Biography. By Karl Elze. 1 vol. 
Translated from the German. John Murray. 1872. 

15. Life of Lord Byron, and other Sketches, By 
Emilio Castelar. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold 
from the Spanish. 1 vol. Tinsley Brothers, 1875. 

16, Byron. Encyclopedia Britannica, Eighth Edi- 
tion. 1877. 

17. Byron, By Professor John Nichol. 1 vol. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1880, 

18. The Real Lord Byron, 2 vols, By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. Hurst & Blackett, 1883. 

19. Biography of Lord Byron. Annual Biography, 
vol, ix. p, 255 et seq. 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue University Boat-Race.—At this par- 
ticular time it may interest some of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to know tbat the first boat-race between 
Oxford and Cambridge was rowed in 1829. From 
that year to 1885 (both inclusive) there have been 
47 such races, of which Oxford claims 26 and 
Cambridge 20, the race in 1877 having been a 
dead-heat. 264 Dark Blues (including 26 cox- 
wains) and 269 Light Blues (including 25 cox- 
wains) have taken part in these 47 races, making a 
total of 533. Of these, 434 are believed to be 
still living, and 99 have passed away, 45 of whom 
were of Oxford and 54 of Cambridge. I have the 
dates of death and the ages of most of the deceased, 
but there are a few (whose names are given 
below) of whose ages and dates of death | can 
find no trace. I shall be grateful for informa- 
tion in this direction, which may be sent to me 
at my address, I am very desirous of making a 
complete and accurate obituary list of “ Old 
Blues,” with a view to its insertion in a future 
edition of Mr, G. G. T. Treherne’s ‘ Record of the 
University Boat-Race.’ 

James George Buchanan, Trin., Camb,; B.A. 1863; 
rowed in 1862; is said to have died in 1870, 
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Thomas Entwisle, Trin., Camb. ; B.A. 1831 ; rowed in 
1829; J.P. for Hants; was alive in 1871. 

Walter Richard Gough, Trin., Camb. ; rowed in 1838 ; 
supposed to have died soon after leaving Cambridge. 

Edward Goodall 8. Griffiths, Worcester, Oxf,; rowed 
in 1847. 

George Frederick Holroyd, Trin., Camb.; B.A. 1846; 
rowed in 1846; J.P. for Northants; was alive in 1872. 

Walter Scott Lockhart, Clirist’s, Camb. ; 16th Lancers; 
rowed in 1845; grandson of the Sir Walter Scott; is 
believed to have died xbout 1851. 

Arthur Macdonald Ritchie, Trin., Camb, ; B.A. 1843; 
rowed in 1841; is said to have died in India, 

Edmund Stanley Stanley, Jesus. Camb.; B.A. 1840; 
rowed in 1836, &c.; was alive in 1869; is said to have 
died in Belgium. 

Edwari Stephens, Exeter, Oxf.; B A. 1831; rowed in 
1836; J.P. and D.L. for Cornwall, “On 26 Nov., 1853, 
Edward Stephens, Esq , was gazetted to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Colony of 8. Australia” 
(Gent. Mag., 1854). Was this the same man? 

Henry Eiward Tuckey, St. John’s, Camb. ; B.A, 1852; 
rowed in 1852; was alive in 1872 at Wellington, N.Z. 

Wilfrid Watson, Jesus, Camb,; rowed in 1842; is 
believed to have died about 1847. 

I may add that of the “ fathers of the race” (those 
who took part in the 1829 race) 7 are still living, 
5 Dark Blues and 2 Light Blues. 

J. B. Witson. 

Knightwick Rectory, Worcester. 


Reoatra.—Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Etymological 
Dictionary,’ says with regard to this word :— 

“ Properly a rowing match ; a Venetian word, as ex- 

plained in the quotations from Drummond's‘ Travels,’ 
in p. 84, in Todd's‘ Johnson’; a book which Todd dates 
A.D. 1744, but Lowndes in 1754.” 
It is interesting to remark that the word is used 
by Lady M. W. Montagu somewhat earlier, in a 
letter to her husband dated from Venice, March 29, 
1740 : 

“In the mean time there are entertainments given him 
almost every day of one sort or another, and a Regatia 
preparing.” 

gain she writes, June 1, 1740:— 

* You seem to mention the Regatta ina manner as if 
you would be pleased with a description of it, Itisa 
race of boats,” &c, 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


ALLoquor.—In Smith’s ‘ Lat.-Eng. Dictionary ’ 
(eds. 1855, 1866, and 1881) it is stated that this 
word is “rare in class per.; in Cic. only twice ; 
never in Cws. or Liv.” This is incorrect, at all 
events so far as concerns Livy. I find “ allocutus ” 
in xxi. 48, and “ alloquendos” in x. 35; the latter 
is quoted by Lewis and Short. The word also 
occurs about fifteen times in Virgil. 

Wa. W. Marsnatu, M.A. B.C.L. 


Guernsey. 


Versa Destperata. — Under this heading I 
purpose drawing attention to certain words, 
chiefly English and German, which probably exist, 
but which I have sought for in vain. On Feb. 28 
we had, about midday, a fall of what was 


neither sleet nor snow. You might say it con- 
sisted of small particles of frozen vapour, round 
and somewhat larger than pins’ heads. The 
German word for it is graupeln, both noun and 
verb. I may add that graupeln is the German for 
pearl barley. Es graupelt=we have a fall 
of ? One dictionary gives sleet ; but I believe 
sleet is half-melted snow, which graupeln certainly 
is not, Perhaps there is a provincial term for it, 
if not a classical one, known to some of your 
numerous readers, A Srupent or Germay, 

[ Numberless German words exist for which it is im- 
possible to find equivalents in English.) 





To=A.roceTneR, Wuotty. — Under there 
words Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ quotes :—“If the podech be burned 
$0. ccoee we saye the byshope hath put his fote in the 
potte.—Tyndale.” I am not aware of the exist- 
ence of any passage in English authors where to 
has the above sense, and I see no reason why Dr. 
Brewer has so explained the word, unless he has 
mistaken it for the intensive prefix to, But does 
this prefix ever follow the verb to which it belongs ? 
In Yorkshire I have heard the expressions burnt to, 
set to, &c., used of porridge, &c., but I have always 
understood that they were elliptical, and that the 
word pan was omitted. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Caucus.—This word, which has now become so 
famous, originally meant a drinking-cup ; but in 
middle Greek and Latin was rendered a friend or 
servant. Thus Ducange says :—* Caucus, xadxos, 
Grecis recentioribus, amicus, vel certe famulus, 
unde xavri(a, ancilla.” I would venture the sug- 
gestion that it may have got its present meaning 
from friends meeting together for convivial enter- 
tainment, or what the Romans called symposium, 
and in process of time having come to designate 
any kind of assembly or society whatsoever. It is 
sometimes said of Englishmen that nothing can be 
done without a good dinner. If so, then the say- 
ing of Theognis is quite to the point :— 

dvayxain 8 ériucces 
’Avipos tolovtov cuprociw TeAEOet. 
He is slily hinting that most meetings usually 
begin and end in talk, ‘‘ Vox et preterea nibil.” 
Epmonp Tew, M.A. 
[See 54S, x, 305, 355, 525; xi. 438.) 


PassaGe IN WatroLe’s ‘ANECDOTES OF 
PaintinG.’— Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting in England,’ vol. i. pp. 33-35, first 
ed., 1762, describes a painting which he takes to 
represents the marriage of King Henry VI. :— 
“Round the hem of the Queen's robe are some 
letters which are far from being so intelligible as the 
other incidents, The words are involved in the folds; 
what appear are VoL sALV REOIN M...... One knows 
that Salve Regina mater Celorum is the beginning of 
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a hymn, but I know not what to make of Vol. On 
the Abbess’s girdle is VEL ave, as little to be decy- 
phered as her majesty’s Vol.” 
Perhaps the editors of some of the later editions may 
have solved the mystery ; and if not, some of your 
readers may be able to do so. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Peter Bucnan.—In a letter from Buchan to 
Motherwell, dated Jan. 29, 1829, he states that he 
wished to obtain the latter’s advice on a work 
which he was preparing for the press, viz., ‘The 
Ancient Traditionary Prose Tales of Scotland,’ 
hitherto unpublished. Motherwell, in reply, said 
he would much like to see the work, and offered 
to purchase it in the event of Buchan being unable 
to come to terms with a London publisher. Is 
anything known of the work in question ; or is it 
possible to obtain information regarding the present 


x 


whereabouts of Buchan’s MSS.? We Be we 


America serore CoLumspus.—Can any one give 
a bibliography of works relating to the supposed 
intercourse between Europe or Asia with America 
anterior to the time of Columbus? There is a very 
interesting paper by Mr. Hyde Clarke in the last 
number of the T'ransactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, and also [ know of his Khita-Peruvian 
theory. What has been done by other writers to 
elucidate this mysterious subject ; and what are 
the best authorities on the Norse settlement of 
Vinland ? W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Leonarpo pA Vinci.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether the famous “ Rotella 
del fice,” the first acknowledged picture by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, still exists in Italy? In ‘ Villa 
Verocchio,’ an episode in the early life of that 
wy by the late Diana Louisa Macdonald, pub- 
ished by Longmans, 1850, it is said that the 

icture was “afterwards removed to Milan.” But 

can find no mention of it in either Murray’s or 
Baedecker’s guide-books to North Italy, both of 
which give « pretty full list of the pictures to be 
seen at Milan. A. C. B. 
Glasgow. 


Lyino Competition.— What isthe locus classicus 
of the story of the three (or more) men who were 
“lying for a kettle” (or a grindstone) when the 
parson (or bishop) came up, severely rebuked them 
for their depravity, and wound up, ‘‘ Why, I never 
told a lie in my life,” and was awarded the prize by 
acclamation? The earliest instance I have is in 
Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book’ (vol. ii. col. 599), where 





it is localized at Temple Sowerby, Westmoreland ; 
but I suspect it is one of those genre stories whose 
genealogy can be traced back to the ‘Jatakatt- 
havannana,’ G. V¥. 


Sree.E.—References to works containing por- 
traits of Sir Richard Steele will oblige. 
Wa rer Carman. 
23, Holland Street, Clapham. 


*‘BroGRaPHY OF THE SicNERS oF AMERICAN 
InpEPENDENCE.’—In what library can this book, 
by R. W. Pomeroy, Philadelphia, 1827, be found 
for reference? It is not in the British Museum. 

R. P. 8. 


Brusquse.—There is a game of cards called 
brusque, of which I lost the rules many years ago. 
Can you tell me in ‘N. & Q.’ what they are, or 
where I can procure them ? KensincTon. 


Perrs.—Can any of the numerous readers of 
‘N. & Q. inform me if it is correct that a temporal 
peer sits in the House of Lords by right of a 
spiritual position as Abbot of Homesdale; or 
whether any such rights originally possessed by 
the great abbots are exercised in any way in the 
present time in either House of Legislature ? 

Grorce C. WILtiaMson. 


Lorp Avonmore on BiackstonE.— When and 
where did Barry Yelverton (Lord Avonmore) make 
use of the following words in reference to Black- 
stone 7— 

* He it was that first gave to law the air of a science. 
He found it a skeleton and clothed it with life, colour, 
and complexion. He embraced the cold statue, and by 
his touch it grew into youth, health, and beauty,” 

JYMBELINE, 


Sporrisu.—Dickens, in his Sketch of ‘ Horatio 
Sparkins,’ in ‘Sketches by Boz,’ vol. ii. p. 109, ed. 
1837, describes Mr. Flamwell as “‘a little spoffish 
man.” Is this a word coined by Dickens for the 
occasion ; or, if previously existing, can any instance 
of its use be cited from any author? What is its 
exact meaning ? W. E. Bucktey. 


Rupstrone. — Bowditch, in his ‘Suffolk Sur- 
names,’ p. 237, mentions the fact that “ Mr. Rud- 
stone (%.¢., red-stone) was an ancient Lord Mayor 
of London.” Will any reader kindly inform me in 
what year Rudstone was Lord Mayor, and what 
were his armorial bearings ? 

V. B. Repstons. 

Woodbridge. 

{John Rudstone was Sheriff in 1522, and a Sir John 
Rudstone Lord Mayor in 1528.] 


Feast or tae Most Precious BLoop.— When 
was this celebrated? At the end of June, 1537, 
we read in ‘ John Inglesant,’ vol. i. p. 13, a visitor 
was sent to the Priory of Westacre, Wiltshire, 
on business which was to hinge on the way in 
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which the prior expressed himself concerning the 

king’s supremacy in his sermon “ on Sunday next, 

which is the Feast of the most Precious Blood.” 
Sr. Swit, 


KittEerBy. — John Booth, of Killerby, co. 
York, entailed his estates on Thomas Calvert, 
who changed his name to Booth. Is this Killerby 
the “ Kilwardby ” mentioned by Leland in his 
‘Itinerary’? Where can I find the descent of 
this manor and its possessors ? GLaDyYs, 


Jonas Hanway.—Is there any other life pub- 
lished besides that of my grandfather, John Pugh, 
who was Hanway’s secretary in early life ? 

Hersert Prau. 


Suckiine Hovss, used in such a connexion as 
“inns and suckling houses.” What does it mean? 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Carr. Taomas Lynn (H.E.I.C.S.).—I have 
been unable to obtain any information respecting 
this officer, whose astronomical and nautical tables 
are well known to most astronomers, and should, 
I think, secure him a place in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ His first publication was 
‘ An Improved System of Telegraphic Communica- 
tion,’ which was published in 1814, and reached a 
second edition in 1818. His ‘ Astronomical and 
other Tables’ appeared in 1824; his ‘ Horary 
Tables’ in 1827 (second edition, 1828). He wrote 
an article on the navigation by different routes to 
China, which forms a chapter in the ‘ Historical 
and Descriptive Account of China (1836), in the 
** Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” Of this the general 
editor remarks in the preface :— 

“It appeared of importance to introduce directions 
relative to the navigation to China, corresponding to 
those in our work on British India. This task has been 
ably performed by Capt. Lynn—an officer long employed 
by the Company in navigating their vessels, and after- 
wards as examiner of their naval officers, and whose 
Nautical Tables and other works display a thorough 
acquaintance not only with the scientific principles of 
his profession, but also with the intricate straits and 
channels to which he here supplies a guide. In com- 
posing the chapter for which we are indebted to him, 
he communicated with Capt. Horsburgh, who liberally 
allowed the use of his valuable collections.” 

As the question will probably occur to some 
who read this query, it is perhaps as well to state 
that I have no reason to suppose that Capt. Lynn 
was in any way related to myself; if he were so, 
the relationship must have been very distant. 

W. T. Lyxy. 

Blackheath, 


James Snarries.—A friend of mine has a 
small picture in crayons, of much merit, being the 
portrait of a lady, wearing a mob cap and a fichu. 
At the back of the picture isa card, stating that 
the lady is “ Ellen Wallace, of Lancaster, painted, 





during the hours he wooed the fair Ellen, by that 
eminent artist in crayons, James Sharples, her 
happy husband.” Can any one supply informa- 
tion concerning this artist and his wife? 
Cc. B. M. 

[James Sharples, of Cambridge, exhibited, between 
1779 and 1785, fourteen portraits at the Royal Academy, 
A Miss Sharples, of London, exhibited, !783-1807, six 
miniatures at the Royal Academy and the Society of 
Artists. A Miss Rolinda Sharples, 1820-36, and a G, 
Sharples, 1815-23, were also exhibitors, See Graves's 
* Dictionary of Artists.’ } 


Ricnarpson.—The painter Jonathan Richard- 
son died in Queen Square, Bloombury. His son 
also ; and the latter was buried in St. George the 
Martyr’s Churchyard, Redgrave says. I suppose 
he means at the back of the Foundling. Was the 
father buried there also? I cannot find anything 
to show. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Gostine.—Any extracts of this name or its 
equivalents, from old London directories prior to 
1800 or from other sources, would be very ac- 
ceptable, especially as to any of the name who were 
silversmiths circa 1760. E. Hossoy, 

Tapton Elms, Sheffield, 


PLymMouTH AND THE UyiTep Srares,—Has 
any town in Europe more claim than Plymouth— 
from which Drake sailed on his most memorable 
voyages and whence the Mayflower carried the 
Pilgrim Fathers to New Plymouth—to be the 
mother city or metropolis, in the old Greek sense, 
of the United States of America? If so, what is 
the town, and what are its claims? 

W. S. Lacu-Szyrma, 


‘Tue Visions or Tunpate.’—I am anxious to 
know at what period and by whom this purgatorial 
poem was written. My copy, ed. Turnbull (Edin- 
burgh, T. G. Stevenson, 1843), does not give any 
information on the subject. I shall be much 
obliged for references to trustworthy authorities. 

Epmunp Waterton. 


Gun Fuints.—“ Alfred Farrow, gun flint maker, 
of Brandon, was charged by Elizabeth Farrow, 
his daughter, with assaulting her at Brandon.” 
This is extracted from the Bury and Norwich Post 
of Feb. 16. Who uses the gun flints that Mr. 
Farrow makes ? Ww. EB. 


ArcaipaLtp Armstronc.— Where can any 
further particulars be found as to Archibald Arm- 
strong, mentioned in stat. 4 Hen. VIII., c. 20? 
Is there any reference to him in the Historical MSS. 
Commission’s Report on Sir Frederick Graham’s 
papers? And when was such report PaO ? 

Q VY. 


Poyterract=THE Broken Briper.—Will any 
of your correspondents learned in place-names 
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kindly inform me why this name was given to 
this well-known town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire? It was formerly called Kirby, but 
when the name was altered I cannot ascertain. 
Epmonp Tew, M.A. 


Fietpinc Priory.—I have an oil painting by 
W. Maller, subject, Fielding Priory; but I cannot 
learn where Fielding Priory is situate. Can you 
or any of your readers give me the required infor- 
mation ? E. Roserrs. 

31, Union Street, Wolverhampton. 


TRANSLATION oF CHROoNICLE.—Where can a 
translation be found of the manuscript ‘ Chronicle 
of the Church of St. Swithun, at Winchester,” by 
John of Exeter? The MS. is in the library of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Artnur A. WALForD. 

Gosport, 


Finpen’s I:iustrations to ‘Tue Lirz anD 
Works or Lorp Byron,’ 1833.—I recently pur- 
chased a copy of this work as perfect, but am now 
rather doubtful on that point. My copy contains 
seventy-six plates, commencing with Gibraltar and 
ending with Thun ; but the letterpress ends with 
the forty-second plate (Ada), the last thirty-four 
plates being without descriptive letterpress. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me if this 
volume is complete, or whether there should be 
letterpress to all the plates ? 

Geo. BLacKLEDGE. 

218, Beresford Street, Newington, 8.E. 


Dr. GarpDINER, oF WaLton.— 

“1748, May 30. Went from hence [Oxford] with my 
father for Fulham...... 3lst. Dined at Dr, Gardiner’s, 
at Walton...... June 3. Dined with Dr, Gardiner’s son 
{at Fulham?), in company with Mr. Romaine, Mr. 
Glove, Mr. Okle, and Mr. Horne. Went to Dr. Gar- 
diner’s [ Walton ], when, in the evening, Mr. Horne came 
and shewed us some experiments on the loadstone, 
which were very curious’’ (Unpublished Diary of an 
Undergraduate of Wadham College, Oxford). 

Mr. Romaine was the Rev. Wm. Romaine, the 

Calvinistic divine. Any information relative to 

Dr. Gardiner and the other gentlemen mentioned 

by the diarist would be acceptable. W. G. 
Clifton. 


HeERatpic QueRIEs.— 

1. Az., a roebuck lodged ar. (Rooe), impaling 
on the dexter, Gu., a chevron between three leaves 
ar. (Malherb), and on the sinister, Ar., a chevron 
sa, between three annulets gu. (query, Secroft /). 
These arms appear as above, and also separately, 
impaled by Rooe in the windows of Cheddar 
Church, co. Somerset, and they are also carved in 
separate shields (colours not indicated) on the 
monument of Edmund Rooe, Esq., who died in 
1595. 

2. Party per pale baron and femme, on the 
dexter Rooe and Malherb (the one above the 





other), impaling on the sinister vair (Beauchamp), 
apparently the wife impaling two husbands. 
What are the dates of all these alliances respec- 
tively ? I cannot find the arms of Rooe attributed 
to any family of the name, nor do they appear in 
either of the Vis:tations, co. Somerset. 

3. What arms did Whittington of Backwell, co. 
Somerset, bear ? 

4. What family bore Ar., a horseshoe sa? This 
coat also appears in Cheddar Church. Perhaps one 
of your correspondents can refer me to a good 
pedigree of Cheddar. E. Fry WapeE. 


Axbridge, Somerset. 


Anne Hatuaway.—Who was the real author of 
the lines about Shakespeare’s sweetheart, begin- 
ning :— 

. Would you be taught, ye feathered throng ? 

and ringing all imaginable changes on the phrase 

** She hath a way ”? James D, Butier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


* Lawrence Bips.”—In South Yorkshire when 
a man is falling asleep in his chair a friend will 
say “ Lawrence bids.” The phrase is also used 
with reference to an idle man. Will some one 
explain it ? 8S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


BridEwELu.— Why is the designation of “ town- 
ship” given to Bridewell, that since 1547 has been 
known as Bridewell Royal Hospital? The Bride- 
well to which I refer is situated in New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, G. H. H. 


CuaRKIA AND Co.ttins1a.—Will one of the 
correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me who were 
Clark and Collins, after whom these flowers are 
named (Christian names and dates)? At the same 
time I should like to know the meaning of coleus ; 
it cannot be the Latin word coleus; it may be 
from the Greek xavAos, but such a derivation is 
highly improbable. E. Copuam Brewer. 


Cretic Foot.—Can any correspondent tell me 
the origin of this metrical term ? 
P. J. F. Gantitwon. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep.— 
Which makes him look 8o grim, they say, 


On a pack of cards at the present day. 
W. T. i, 


“ Stand, like a wall of fire, around your much-loved 
isle.” 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 

They're the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun, 


“ Failure, crowning failure, failure from end to end ! 
W. D. 
"Twas summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air ; 
I saw a sight that made me grieve, 
And yet that sight was fair, 
For in a little coffin lay 
Two little babes as sweet as May, 
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Replies, 


SUZERAIN OR SOVEREIGN. 
(7 S. i. 101, 146, 170, 232.) 

Notwithstan !ing the number of my critica, from 
the courteous Miss Busk to the somewhat crusty 
Noman, and in spite of the high authority of 
Ménage and Littré—to which, by the way, I was 
myself the first to call attention—I still entertain 
no shadow of doubt that, etymoloyically, “ under- 
lord,” and not “over-lord,” is the true original 
meaning of the word suzerain. Ménage gives 
merely what he considers the derivation of the 
word, but for a definition of it refers to the word 
souverain, with which, apparently, he considered it 
synonymous. Littré, accepting Ménage’s deriva- 
tion, gives a definition which is itself, according to 
my notions, sufficient to stamp the derivation as 
incorrect: “ Suzerain. Terme de féodalité. Qui 
posséde un fief dont d’autres fiefs relévent.”. That 
is, whatever else he may be, a suzerain is always a 
feudatory or vassal. King he may be, but qué 
suzerain he is the holder of a fief, and as such owes 
homage and fealty to a superior lord. 

Now here I touch on a very material point. 
Suzrain, as Littré rightly says, is a term of feudal 
law, and as such it can only be correctly inter- 
preted by a strictly legal definition. It is altogether 
beside the mark to talk, as Dr. Nicnotson and 
Nomap do, about kings, emperors, and popes 
owing allegiance to the Supreme Being as their 
suzerain. Metaphors of this kind no doubt may 
be taken from feudal or any other law, but they 
have no legal significance. As the late Lord 
Westbury observed to a prisoner who appealed 
to Heaven as witness to his innocence, “ The diffi- 
culty is that the court cannot subpcena the wit- 
ness.” According to the theory and practice of 
feudal law—and the point now under discussion is 
the meaning of suzerain as a feudal law term— 
every fief is held of a superior lord, and that lord 
must necessarily be capable of investing the feu- 
datory in his fief on receipt of homage and fealty 
according to the forms of human law. The feu- 
dalism which gave its meaning to the word suzerain, 
had sometimes, it is true, to listen—with no great 
patience, probably—to the theory that kingdoms 
and empires are held as fiefs from the King of 
kings, and with even less patience in later times 
to other theories, broached by men like Hubert 
Languet and Beza, that they are fiefs held of the 
sovereign people. But feudalism never for a 
moment admitted the legal validity of these specu- 
lations. In the eyes of feudal law, the suzerain, as 
the holder of a fief, was an inferior; the sovereign, 
as one who—in Cotgrave’s words—acknowledged 
no superior, was supreme. 

This vital distinction is, as I have already shown, 
carefully, and even laboriously, marked by Cotgrave 








(1632), whose legal definitions are those of an acute 
lexicographer as well as a learned lawyer. When 
he adds the words “‘ yet subaltern ” to his defini- 
tion of suzerain, it is certain, from his choice of 
the legal term “ subaltern,” not only that he did 
not, as Nomap asserts, “‘ warp the historical aspect 
of the word,” bat that he was careful to explain 
a terme de la ly in exact accordance with la ley. 

This meaning, as Miss Bus« notes, is the 
meaniog in which Hallam uses the word, and I 
may add that Lingard also uses suzerainty as the 
equivalent of fealty due from a vassal to a lord 
(s. a. 1293), where he tells how, to use Mr. Hos- 
son’s double-edged phrase, “ Balliol sovereign did 
homage to Edward I. as his suzerain.” 

With regard to the two instances quoted 
from Littré, I observe that one apparently makes 
suzerain=supreme, while the other distinctly 
makes it inferior to sovereign, “ Les juges royaux 
souveratns que nous appelons maintenant suzerains,” 
the reason for the change being clearly stated by 
Ménage, s. v. ** souverain,” a word, he says, which 
having once been common to all the chief dig- 
nities in France, ‘nous avons avec le temps 
accommodé au premier de tous les premiers, je 
veux dire, le Roi.” The word sowverain having 
been thus appropriated to the premier des premiers, 
the word suzerain was left to define those who 
were simply premiers of inferior rank. 

I turn now to the question of etymology. 
Modern French usage no doubt makes suzerain 
generally =souverain, and I dare say the earlier 
instances of the same use might be considerably 
multiplied. On the other hand, Littré himself and 
every older lexicographical authority yet quoted 
défines it as a feudatory or vassal—a vassal of the 
highest rank very possibly—but still a vassal, the 
feudal inferior of a sovereign who “ acknowledges 
no superior.” Will my critics, on consideration, 
maintain that when the feudal lawyers were on the 
look-out for a name by which to designate a vassal, 
even of the highest rank, they deliberately chose 
or accepted a name precisely synonymous with 
that of a supreme lord? Fortunately, there is 
distinct evidence that they did no such thing. 
There is another, and in feudal days much com- 
moner, word than suzerain, which is strictly 
synonymous with it. This is subregulus, a term 
employed by Ammianus Marcellinus ; the subse- 
quent use of which as applied in France to mayors of 
the palace and other high functionaries, and in Eng- 
land to certain kings of Scotland, dukes, earls, &c., 
is illustrated at large in Spelman and Ducange. 
My syllogism, therefore, stands somewhat thus: 
Subregulus is a word that implies dependence on a 
Rez. Bat Ducange supplies abundant evidence 
that subregulus and suzerain were in the days of 
feudalism exactly synonymous, and equally appli- 
cable to the same great feudatories. Ergo, Suze- 
rain implies dependence on a Rex. Suzerain is a 
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word belonging to feudal law, and wholly un- 
known before the establishment of that law. But 
no feudal lawyer would coin or adopt a term im- 


plying superiority or independence to denote 
dependence. Ergo, he would not employ word 
derived from suswm for the purpose. But feudal 
lawyers employed the term suzerain for the 
purpose. Ergo, suzrain is not derived from 


susum. 


But the analogy of the word subregulus enables 
us to go a step further. There is no known 
Low Latin word =suzrain. Ménage’s suzeranus 
is purely fictitious, invented in order to show the 


“ape by which he 
n evolved from sus 


have been a Low Latin equivalent is obvious 
from the fact that Latin was the legal language 


at the time this terme 


The regulus in subregulus, though in form 4 


diminutive, is, in fac 


king we substitute the equivalent sovereign we 
have precisely the word for which we are seek- 
ing, namely, subsupranus. From subsupranus 
the derivation of suzerain presents no philo- 
logical difficulty, while the meaning of the word 
is precisely in accordance with the definitions 


given by all the earlier 


as the true Low Latin form of suzerain, 


and I should not be 


hear that it has actually been unearthed by some 
lucky student of Azo or Accursius. 
‘At the time I wrote my first notes, I here can- 


didly confess, I was 


the word was the French form of an adjective 
derived from the Low Latin subtus, subs= O.F. 
soubs, 1 was wrong, but at least I was on the 
right track, and not syllable do I desire to 


alter in what I wrote 


confusion existing in the jargon of modern 
diplomacy, or my statement that suzerain is @ 


word which no Eng! 


any business to use. On the contrary, every 
argument here put forward tends to prove how well- 
founded were my objections to the vile ambiguity 


of the word. 
Before I take leav 


in answer to Mr. Hosson, that there exists dis- 
tinct evidence of the statutes of St. Benedict 
being older than the Fr. “surtout.” Ménage, s.¥., 
writes :— Ce mot que tout le monde croit nouveau, 
est tres-ancien. Ii se trouve dans les Statuts de 
YOrdre de Saint Benoist de la Province de Nar- 
bonne, qui sont de 1226. ‘Tilas quidem vestes, 
que vulgo Balandrane et supertott vocantur,’ &c.” 

Mr. Hosson’s equation of sus in sustolio with 
susum—which, by the way, Ainsworth decanted 
from Holyoake, and Holyoake probably from some 
earlier dictionary compiler—will hardly carry him 


through the verb. 
participle sublatus f 


thought that suzerain had 
um. Yet that there must 


de la ley was in legal use. 


t, =rex, and if instead of 


lexicographers. This, then, I 


at all surprised any day to 


under the impression that 


with regard to the horrible 


ish writer or statesman has 


e of this discussion, I note, 


How about that distressing 
A reference to Brachet’s 


admirable ‘ Grammaire Historique’ will probably 


satisfy him as to the real etymology of sur. 
BrotHer Fasian. 


I had written my reply to BroTHEr FaBIAN 
some days ago, but those in ‘N. & Q.’ render it 
unnecessary. Only I would remark, that to speak 
of the sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in the same breath to speak of Her Majesty 
as the sovereign of a Dutch Republic, is to speak 
both incongruously and, in the latter case, absurdly, 
faults which are entirely obviated by the «dop- 
tion of suzerain. Br. NicHoLson. 


—— 


Tue Caristian Name Wituiam (7 S. i. 188). 
—The explanation of this name which Mr. Wat- 
rorD found in an old magazine is taken from 
“The Restitution of Decayed Intelligence,’ by 
Richard Verstegan (Antwerp, 1605; London, 1628, 
1634, 4to.; and 1652, 1673, 8vo.), and was sent to 
‘N. & Q,’ 1" S. v. 436, with a query as to its 
truth, which then elicited no reply. Fifteen years 
after, in 1873, a correspondent having made it the 
basis of some remarks (4% S, xi. 53) on Moltke, 
Bismarck, and Wilhelm, Dr. Caance and Dr. 
Cuarnock administered some corrective criticism 
(ibid., 122, 123) with the modern accounts of the 
derivation of the name. The fullest discussion of 
the subject is in Miss Yonge’s ‘History of Christian 
Names’ (London, 1863), vol. ii. pp. 223-232, with 
which may be compared Mr. erguson’s in his 
‘Teutonic Name-System’ (London, 1864), pp. 122- 
124, Verstegan’s theory is demolished aad dis- 
carded by all these as being destitute of proof and 
not in accord with old German forms of the name. 
Whether he invented it, or derived it from any of 
the authors to whom he refers at the beginning of 
his eighth chapter, Islebius, Franciscus Irenicus, 
Pontus Heuterus, or from any other source, he 
has not told us. The fact is not improbable in 
itself, and might be supported by the origin of the 
name Torquatus, gained by T. Manlius for having 
taken from the neck of Gaul whom he had 
slain in single combat the torques or chain 
which had adorned him, which name he handed 
down to his descendants. But for want of evi- 
dence and for philological reasons Verstegan’s ex- 
planation must be abandoned. The other sugges 
tions are Camden’s that Will = viel (xoAvs), much 
or many, so that the name means much defence, or 
protecting many. Another, quoted by Dr. Cuar- 
woek, is that Will=weil (0.G. quies, rest), and 
Wilhelm = protector of rest. His own view is that 
“ Will=viel, in the sense of laut, weit, valde, so 
that Wilhelm would seem to mean powerful pro- 
tector or defender.” Miss Yonge and Mr. Fer- 
guson find the origin of Will in the Teutonic mytho- 
logy, Vili being one of the three primeval gods, 
or a kind of the divine agency, having the mean- 





ing of creative impulse, and 80 will, the word 
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denoting not only inclination, “voluntas and 
votum,” but also “impetus and spiritus,” the 
power that sets the will in motion (Ferguson after 
Grimm). All seem to take helm as helmet, and so 
protection or defence. In this last derivation Miss 
Yonge renders Willhelm resolute helmet, or per- 
haps helmet of resolution, a meaning which Dr. 
Cuance “ thinks less clear than that of a German 
(Schmitthenner), ‘einer dessen Wille nach dem 
Helme steht,’ whatever that may mean.” See 
‘Oldest English Texts,’ by H. Sweet (E.E.T.S.), 
Glossary, pp. 497, 521. I have tried to sum- 
marize what has been hitherto suggested, and as 
one of the many who bear this name—a very 
national one since 1066—I shall be glad to add 
my request to Mr. Watrorp’s that Prof. Skeat 
would kindly give his attention to the settlement 
of the question. W. E. Buckvey. 


The explanation of this name as “ gilded-helm ” 
is one of the most atrocious examples of “ingenious” 
etymologies that it is possible to find. First of all 
a French form of a Teutonic name is taken as a basis; 
then an entirely supposititious d is forced into it, 
making guild-heaume ; and, finally, this French 
guild is explained by the English verb gild/! The 
whole name is then calmly interpreted “ gilded- 
helm,” ignoring the fact that gild is not an adjec- 
tival form. But the audacious author of this 
“ ingenious” etymology was not satisfied with the 
perpetration of these philological crimes. Having 
become quite callous in his career, he proceeded 
to invent an historical explanation of the name, 
the sole evidence of which is to be found in his 
own etymology! Yet, ridiculous as is this etymo- 
logy, it is still current in England, where no guess 
is too absurd for the average reader provided that 
the poor “ A.-S.” be cited to shield it. 

It is generally believed that William is a name 
introduced by the Normans. But this name was 
in use amongst the Anglo-Saxons, as there is 
ample evidence to prove. Florence of Worcester 
gives a Wil-helm as an ancestor of the East 
Anglian kings, and the name occurs as Uil-helm in 
the ninth century ‘Liber Vite Dunelmensis,’ 9, 
col. 1; 28, col. 3; 40, col. 3; 42, col. 2. A “ Uuilhelm 
presbiter” occurs in a charter of a.p. 1050; 
‘Chron. Mon. de Abingdon,’ i, 454; ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus,’ iv. 121. A thegn named Willelmus 
held land in Wimarspold (Widmerpool), Notts., in 
the time of King Edward; Domesday Book, 293a, 
col. 2. I believe there are many more Anglo- 
Saxon Williams to be found in the great Survey. 

Wil occurs in the following A.-S. names: Wil- 
beald, Wil-beorht, Wil-brord, Wil-fris, Wil-gils, 
Wil-hea3, Wil-helm, Wil-here, Wil-mund, Wil- 
ric, Wil-sige, Wil-pegen, Wil-wulf, and in the 
feminine Wil-burh, Wil-cume, Wil-swis, Wil- 
prs. We may safely identify this wil with wil 


which has, in compounds, the meaning of agree- 





able, pleasant, desirable, &c., ¢.9., wil-boda, a 
bringer of grateful news ; wil-cwma, a “‘ welcome” 
visitor ; wil-deg, a wished-for day, &c. This wil 
is closely related to our sb. will (=A.-S. willa), 
since what is according to one’s will or wish is 
necessarily pleasant. It is worthy of remark that 
the Greeks used the cognate BovAx in forming 
names, as ¢. g., BovAa-xAijs, BovA-apyos, BovA;)- 
xptros. A Gothic Wilja-rip is mentioned in the 
well-known Neapolitan record. Here Wilja is pro- 
bably the sb. (will), O€Anpa, Bov'Anpa, rpdbecrs, 
rpoOvupia, although the adj. wiljis (in ga-wileis, 
silba-wileis), willing, would also appear in com- 
pounds as wilja-. Helmis a common name-stem 
with the Teutons, and is used in the same way as 
the names of weapon, ¢. g., Ecg, Gér, Heoru, Ord. 
Cf. also the names in Sceold, shield, and Hléo, a 
defence, protection. So that Wil-helm means 
“desirable helm,” a meaning quite in accord with 
the Aryan name system. W. H. Stevenson. 
Nottingham. 


With regard to the origin of this name, Miss 
Yonge writes (‘History of Christian Names,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 228-30, ed. 1863) :— 

“ Where the most popular of all the Wills was invented 
it is not easy to discover, but Germany is its most likely 
region, since helm is a specially Germanic termination, 
and the Billings favoured the commencement; besides 
which the pronunciation in that language leaves the 
words their natural meaning, Will-helm, resolute helmet, 
or, perhaps, helmet of resolution......The cause of its 
adoption in Normandy cannot be made out of the eight 
saints who bear it in the Roman calendar: not one is 
anterior to the son of Rollo, the second Duke of Nor- 
mandy, from whom William descended to the Conqueror 
and became one of the most national of English names.” 

The amusing derivation to which your corre- 
spondent refers is not new; it is the one which 
Verstegan has advanced among many other similar 
absurdities. F, C. Birxeeck Terry. 


To “real Anglo-Saxon scholars like Prof. Skeat” 
shall be left the pleasure of expressing an opinion 
on the “‘ fanciful derivation” which is the subject 
of Mr. Watrorp’s query; but I think your corre- 
spondent may be interested to learn that his 
“restitution of decayed intelligence” touching 
William was taken by the old magazine from the 
well-known work of Richard Verstegan, pp. 272-3. 

Sr. SwirHin, 


30nyan’s ‘Pitcrim’s Procress’ (7* §, i, 227), 
—The announcement of the discovery of another 
copy of the first edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and with a portratt, is so startling a piece 
of news that it requires something more than 
the mere statement of the query, and challenges 
the strictest investigation before it can be accepted 
by bibliographers. Will Mr. Nasn, therefore, 
furnish all particulars about this volume; and 
will its owner allow it to be examined, say, by 
such experts as the authorities of the British 
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Museum? In 5 §, iii. 426 Mr. James Coomss 
sent a description of what he considered to be an 
earlier issue than Mr. Holford’s copy of the first 
edition, but this seems to have led to no further 
notice. I have a cutting from some paper of recent 
date to this effect :— 

“The Citizen states that the British Museum Library 
has just obtained possession of a clean and perfect copy 
of John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ 1678. Only three 
other copies are known, and of these two are imperfect.” 
This one (if the extract be correct) and Mr. Hol- 
ford’s are the two perfect copies. Mr. Coomss’s 
is slightly imperfect, wanting the first leaf of the 
author's apology, and two leaves(pp. 3-6) of the text. 
Where is the other imperfect copy? Is the one 
now mentioned by Mr. Nasu the fourth of those 
already known, or does it make the fifth? The 
portrait said to be in it may have been inserted, as 
hitherto it has been held that the portrait appeared 
for the first time in the third edition in 1679. See 
the introduction to the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of Mr. 
Offor, who had examined “fine copies” of the first 
and second, both without portrait. On this sub- 
ject I made a communication to ‘ N. & Q.’ in 1881 
(5" 8. iv. 95) having the portrait in my copy of 
the third edition, of which Mr. Otfor says :— 

“It contains 287 pages with a portrait of the author, 
engraved by R. W[hite}. f. marked upon the rock, but 
no other cut or illustration. This portrait is well en- 
graved, and a credit to the eminent artist, who was a 
personal friend of Mr. Bunyan’s. It is very superior 
to the miserable imitations which ornamented later 
editions. In this a considerable addition was made 
which completed the allegory.” 

The portion added is :— 

“The curiously casuistical conference between the 

friends of Mr. Bye-Ends and the Pilgrims—from ‘ Now I 
saw in my dream that Christian and Hopeful forsook 
him’ to ‘flames of a devouring fire,’ pp. 171-181. The 
only copies that bave been discovered are this and one 
sold by Mr. Leslie to the Rev. T. Horner (MS. note by 
Mr. Offor in bis copy), As, however, Mr. Offor’s copy 
was very imperfect, and was, moreover, burnt in the fire 
at Messrs, Sotheby's, this is in fact the second copy 
known.”—Note by Mr. F. Ellis, p, 33, fol. 81, in his 
* Catalogue No. 42,’ issued in November, 1878. 
My copy makes the fourth as yet known, as there 
is one in the Bodleian in very poor condition, 
much mended throughout, which was picked up by 
the late Mr. Coxe. Where now are Mr. Horner’s 
and Mr. Ellis’s copies ¢ W. E. Bucxuey. 


In the preface to Mr, Elliot Stock’s facsimile re- 
production of the first edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ it is written :— 

“The first edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ of 
which an exact reproduction is now placed before the 
public, was issued by ‘ Nath. Ponder at the Peacock in 
the Poultrey near Cornhill, 1678." At the present time, 
but one copy of that edition is known to exist. It is in 
the library of R. 8. Holford, Esq., through whose kind- 
ness the publisher has been enabled to produce the 
present facsimile.” 


It is a small matter to correct; but are not the 





initials of Mr. Holford’s name, 8. H., given by 
Lowndes, wrong ? F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


The following extract from some notes written 
by Mr. George Offor, dated Hackney, July 11, 
1847, and affixed to the fly-leaf of the British 
Museum copy of the third edition of this book, 
may be of interest to Mr. Nasu :— 

* This is a very rare volume of which I have only been 
able to trace this copy after forty years’ research. It is 
truely delightful to find it like the only copy of the first 
edition as yet discovered so beautifully perfect and clean. 
It is the first edition that had the portrait, of which this 
is a peculiarly fine impression, engraved by White.” 

I may perhaps add that there is no portrait in the 
British Museum copy of the second edition. 
G. F. R. B. 


I should be glad to be in communication with 
Mr. T. A. Nasu if he will favour me with his 
address. Grorce Unwin, 

Chilworth, near Guildford. 


Morray, THE Booxse.ver (7 S. i. 228).—In 
addition to Mr. Curwen’s interesting, but in several 
instances imperfect, sketch of John Murray, or 
MacMurray, the inquirer is referred to Knight’s 
‘Shadows of the Old Booksellers,’ p. 266, and 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes, iii. 728-731. A 
very short obituary of him is given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Ixiii. 1058. I presume the house 
of Murray was dealt with in its turn in the series 
of papers entitled ‘ Histories of Publishing Houses’ 
which appeared in the Critic, but as I have only 
the numbers of that periodical which deal with 
Blackwood (1860, July 7, 14, 28, August 4, 18, 
and 25), I cannot give a more definite reference. 
The files of the Bookseller and other trade publica- 
tions are hardly likely to be ransacked in vain. 
I should like to know something more about 
another Murray, who is referred to in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (Ixvi. 716) in a series of articles 
on a ‘Tour through Holland,’ in 1793, as “an 
eminent bookseller at Leyden, of the name of 
Murray, the son of a Scotoman [sic] who had been 
established in this city.” W. Roperts. 


John MacMurray, the founder of the publish- 
ing firm, the son of Robert MacMurray, writer to 
the signet in Edinburgh (who died 1768) was born 
in 1745. In 1778 he married Miss Hester Wemyss, 
and died in 1793. Wr. Warp will find the best 
account of this John Murray in the number of 
Harper’s Magazine for September, 1885 (art., 
‘The House of Murray’). An allusion to him 
will be found in Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ 
(Croker’s one-vol. ed., p. 595). 

Joun Murray, Jun. 

Albemarle Street. 


Vatentine’s Day (7 S, i, 167).—The coin- 
cidence discovered between Valentine’s Day and 
the Jewish festival of Purim is quite illusory. 
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The latter celebration occurs on the 14th of 
Adar, and Adar often falls in February. But 
Adar never commences on the same day as Feb- 
ruary, and Purim never falls earlier than Feb- 
ruary 21. I am not quite positive on the last 
a however. But this is quite certain, that 
urim very frequently falls in March (this year— 
which in the Jewish calendar is leap—for instance. 
the date was March 21). I was under the impres- 
sion that it was well known that the Jewish festivals 
all occur at movable dates. I. ABRAHAMS. 
London Institution, 


Your correspondent Epira Bayne quotes Esther 
ix. 19, concluding therefrom that the Jewish feast 
of Purim corresponds with February 14 (Valen- 
tine’s Day). This is an error. According to the 
Hebrew Calendar the 14th of Adar (Purim) falls 
on March 22 this year, being leap year; and 
the Ist of Nisan on April6. Next year Purim 
will fall on March 11. J. L. H. 


Fo.k Sorerstition (7 §, i. 186).—Werenfels 
says :-— 

“If the superstitious person be wounded by any 
chance, he applies the salve, not to the wound, but 
what is more effectual, to the weapon by which he 
received it.” 

In Osbourne’s ‘ Advice to a Son,’ 1656, we read :— 

“Be not therefore hasty to register all you under- 
stand not in the black calendar of hell, as some have 
done the weapon salve...... lest you resemble the Pope 
who anathematized the Bishop of Saltzburg for maintain- 
ing antipodes; or the consistory for decreeing against 
the probable opinion of the earth’s motion.” 

Constance Rosset. 

Swallowfield, Reading, 


Heratpic (7 S. i. 188).—The arms inquired 
for are those of the Reneu family. Mr. Hillary 
Reneu, a wealthy merchant of Bordeaux, took 
refuge in England during the persecution of the 
Protestants. His daughter Mary, by Margaret, 
daughter of Jean Lupe, married Sir Denis 
Dutry, Bart., who was b. 1663, m. 1695, and 
d. 1728, His widow remarried Gerard van Neck. 
On the Dutry tomb in the Dutch Church, Austin 
Friars, London, are these arms: Azure, a stirrop 
between three stars or (Dutry); on an escutcheon 
of pretence Reneu, impaling Or, a chevron gules 
between, in chief two doves ppr., respecting each 
other, in base a serpent nowed argent, on a chief 
gules three sinister wings argent (Reneu). See 
* Misc. Gen. et Herald.,’ vol. i. No, 14. 

H. 8S. W. 


Might not the coat of arms described by Mr. 
Coumsz be that borne by the family of Reneu, 
London, which is thus blazoned in Berry }—“ Or, a 
chevron gules, in chief two doves proper, beaked 
and legged of the second, respecting each other ; in 
base a serpent nowed argent, on a chief gules three 
sinister wings argent.” Burke and Papworth agree 





in adding another dove, but both give the field as 
‘or.”” From my experience of heraldic china, the 
tinctures are hardly ever to be relied upon, as the 
artist used those colours which would most surely 
stand the fire. E. Farrer. 


Sir Jonn Cust (7 S. i, 228).—The Annual 
Register says Sir John Cust died Jan. 22, 1770. 
©, F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Missive Lonpon Monuments (7" S. i. 188). 
—May I follow Mr. Pucn’s lead, and inquire 
where is the bas-relief of Charles LI.’s giant porter 
(William Evans) and dwarf (Sir Jeffery Hudson), 
which used to adorn the front of a house on the 
north side of Newgate Street; and, also, where 
are the medallion heads of the first three Georges 
which were on a house on the north side of the 
Strand, near the Adelphi Theatre? As poor 
Charles Lamb used to say, “ They must account to 
me for these things.” Epmunp VENABLES. 


P.S.—While writing the above I have heard 
with deep regret of the destruction of Inn Holders’ 
Hall in College Street (more properly Elbow Lane), 
Dowgate Hill, and am wondering what has become 
of the richly carved oak doorcase and the other 
relics of Wren’s skill which I used to pass four 
times every day in my schoolboy time on my way 
to and from Merchant Taylors’. My old school has 
gone also, and Chequer Yard, with its huge wool 
warehouses, is buried beneath the Cannon Street 
station. What has been the fate of the spring 
which supplied the Chequer Yard pump, famous 
for the best water in the City of London / 


There is an effigy of the “ Butcher Duke” of 
Cumberland, which will soon be “ missing,” on the 
public-house called after him at the corner of Great 
Cumberland Place and Bryanstone Street; it is 
scarcely visible now, and will doubtless ere long 
be improved away. I pay this tribute to the bit 
of bright colour of his red coat which served to re- 
lieve my infantine fancy when we used to come 
up from the country to the dinginess of the Lon- 
don winter in Great Cumberland Place, and the 
stiff “ constitutional” walks in Hyde Park. 

R. H. Busx. 


Passacs From Seneca (6% §, xii. 229).—I 
rather think that the reference to Seneca implies 
—though I do not mean to assert that there is no 
special mention of the “hair”—that the philosopher 
sometimes splits hairs, as it would now be said, 
between the pleasures and the pains of inebriety. 
So there is in ‘ Ep.,’ lix. (§ 19):—* Omnes istos 
oblectamenta fallacia et brevia decipiunt; sicut 
ebrietas, que unius hore hilarem insaniam, longi 
temporis teedio pensat.” Again in ‘ Ep.,’ Ixxxiii.: 
“Non facit ebrietas vitia sed protrabit” (§ 19); 
and further on (§ 25):— 

“ Proba istas, qua voluptates vocantur, ubi transcen, 
derint modum, peenas esse. Nam ai illud argumenta, 
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beris, sapientem multo vino inebriari, et retinere rectum 
tenorem, etiam si temulentus sit: licet colligas, nec 
veneno poto morituum, nec sopore sumpto dormiturum, 
nec elleboro accepto, quidquid in viscentas bzrebit, ejec- 
turum dejecturumque. Sed si tentantur pedes, lingua 
non constat: quid est, quare illum existimes in parte 
sobrium esee, in parte ebrium ?” 

So, too, ‘ De Ira,’ I. xiii. 3:— 

“Utilis’ inquit, ‘ira est, quia pugnaciores facit.’ 

Isto modo et ebrietas...... Sed ira, ebrietas, timor, 
aliaque ejusmodi, foeda et caduca irritamenta sunt, nec 
virtutem instruunt, que nibil vitiis eget, sed segnem 
aliquando animum et ignavum paululum allevant,”’ 
Or, ‘ De Benef.,’ I. x. 3:—‘* Habebitur aliquando 
ebrietati honor, et plurimum meri cepisse virtus 
erit.” In one of the passages in this letter (‘ Ep.,’ 
Ixxxiii. § 9) Seneca draws a distinction between 
“ebrius ” and “ ebriosus.” Ep. Marsa. 


Latinity or THe Sitver Ace (6" §. xii. 
350).—I am now able to give some sort of an 
answer to my own query. For the silver age 
generally, see Teuffel’s ‘Rom, Lit.’ (Eng. trans.), 
intro. to vol. ii; Prof. Mayor, index to Juvenal, 
and notes on Sat. iv. 96; x. 34; xi. 205; xiii, 211; 
and Quintil., ‘ Inst. Or.,’ x. 1, §§ 9 (opus and in- 
terim), 12 (quocunque), 16 (orare), 18 (inhibemur 
credere), 20 (non nist and frequenter), 24 (auctor), 
40 (ingeniosis quidem), 45 (studiost), 52 (circa), 
for some of the peculiar usages. See also index 
of words in Church and Brodribb’s ‘ Select Letters 
of Pliny.’ P. J. F. Gantitvon. 


Morro on Sunpriat (7™ §. i. 187)—Like so 
many things of varied interest, the two couplets 
in the motto of Canon VeNnaBLes are found, 
but in reverse order, in Cornelius a Lapide 
(on Isaiah, xxiv. 10). They were inserted in 
*N. & Q.’ in the course of the communications 
upon the inscription at Lavenham, “ Quod fuit, 
esse quod,” &c., 6 S. iii. 172. The earliest place 
in which the couplet “Esse, fuisse fore,” &c., so far 
as is known to me, occurs, is in ‘Carminum Pro- 
verbialium Loci Communes,’ p. 147, Lond., 1588. 
The authorship, or rather editorship, of this 
collection is noticed by Douce in a MS. paper in 
his copy now in Bodley. Can Canon VENABLES 
give the exact date of the dial ? 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Swimesse (6% S. xii. 145, 218).—Of the de- 
rivation of this word I know nothing, but as to 
the canon of the mass Martene (‘ De Antiquis 
Eccles. Ritibus, vol. i. p. 144) says:—‘‘ Quod 
Canonem Secreta, seu Secretum nonunquam ap- 
pelari diximus—manifeste ostendit Canonem sub- 
misea voce olim recitatum fuisse.” And Mr, 
Marsnat's view, “The quotation in which 
swimesse occurs certainly seems to refer especially 
to the words of consecration,” is quite supported 
by Martene, or at least by the citation which he 
gives :—“ Consecrationem Corporis et Sanguinis 


Dominici ideo semper in silentio arbitror celebrari, | { Masters}, 1854.” 





quia Sanctus in eis manens Spiritus eundem 
Sacramentorum latenter operatur effectum.” And 
again :—“ Peractis omnibus que supra memora- 
vimus, magoo circumquaque silentio, incipit jam 
Sacerdos, fixa in Deum mente, salutarem Corporis 
et Sanguinis Dominici hostiam Consecrare.” The 
reason given for it is our Lord’s command to His 
disciples, “‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret.” As to the Greeks 
repeating the word of consecration in a loud voice, 
he says :—“ In Orientis tamen saltem quibusdam 
Ecclesiis alta pronunciabatur voce, cujus rei testis 
locuples est Johannes Moscus in Patro Spirituali 
cap. 196.” 

If swimesse be the equivalent of secretum miss, 
I cannot think it means “low mass in contradis- 
tinction to high mass, or missa Solemnis.” The 
whole chapter in Martene on this subject, being 
very exhaustive, is quite worth perusal. It is too 
long for quotation in exlenso. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Bisnor Ken (6 8S, x. 426, 456, 473, 526; xi. 
93; xii. 117, 151).—The following extract from a 
contemporary letter, May 13, 1689, shows the 
state of opinion as to the course which Ken might 
have taken in reference to accepting the oath:— 

“T cannot tell what my dear friend the B. of B. and 
W. may do in this case. I find him, by a letter to me, 
and another I saw in the hands of a person of honour of 
your sex, to be fluctuating: but if the consideration of 
the Church's peace should, without a full persuasion of 
the lawfulness of the matter of the oath of allegiance, 
and of the authority which imposeth it, induce him to 
take it, neither his example or advice, though | bave 
used him as a spiritual guide, should steer me in this 
point ; for I never could hear that doctrine of the Roman 
casuist defended to a probability, that a good intention, 
or a holy end, could sanctify actions in order to that 
end, which were dubious and questionable in them- 
selves.”’ — Dr. Fitzwilliam to Lady Russell, p. 180, 
* Letters of Lady Russell,’ Lond., 1826, 

Among the incidental notices of Bishop Ken it 
may be mentioned that in No. 75 of the * Tracts 
for the Times,’ pp. 125-35, in vol. iii., for 1835-6, 
there is as an “office” a “ Matin Service for March 21. 
Bishop Ken’s day.” And in the ‘ Cathedral,’ by 
Tsaac Williams, under the “ Sepulchral Recesses : 
Tbe Churchman’s Friends,” there is a sonnet for 
Bishop Ken (p. 58, Ox., 1843). This became the 
subject of controversy, and was noticed by Dr. 
Pusey in his ‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ p. 97, 1841. 

I do not call to my recollection any mention of 
the following work relating to Bishop Ken in 
*N. & Q.’:—“ An Address to the Parishioners of 
Ken, Somerset, on the Life and Character of the 
Holy Man whose name they bear, being the Sub- 
stance of a Sermon preached in the Parish Chureh 
of Ken, Sunday, July 23, 1854. By Rev. Samuel 
Clarke, M.A., of St. John’s Coll., Oxford. Lon, 
Ep. MaRsHALL. 
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Dr. Heneace Derine, Dean or Ripon (7 §, 
i. 189), wrote ‘ Reliquis Eboracenses’ (Eboraci, 
1743, 4to) and ‘De Senectute’ (Eboraci, 1746, 
fol.). The former was translated by Thomas Gent 
(York, 1771? 8vo.). According to my Beatson 
1788), John Sharp, who was formerly Dean of 
anterbury, was Archbishop of York from 1691 
to 1713, not from 1688 to 1691. G. F. R. B. 


See ‘Yorkshire Diaries, Surtees Society, 
vol, xlv. pp. 333, &c., and 464, &c. ; and‘ Memorials 
of Ripon,’ vol. ii. p. 271, which will, I hope, be 
issued by the same society in the course of a few 
weeks, oe Ee Fe 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


His autobiography has been printed by the 
Surtees Society, vol. Ixv. ; see also Davies, ‘ York 
Press,’ and York. Arch. Jour., ii. 402. 

W. C. B. 


Pickte Herince (7" 8, i. 209).—This and 
pickle herring are but variant spellings of one 
phrase. Both also are but variants, or rather cor- 
ruptly shortened forms of pickled herring. Pickle 
Herring Wharf and Stairs were doubtless so called 
because Sir John Fastolfe’s and probably others’ 
cargoes of pickled herrings were landed there 
from the Yarmouth hoys. Besides being used as 
fasting fare, these were much in request among 
topers as excellent incentives to drinking—witness 
the orgy which caused the death of Robert Greene. 
Hence metaphorically a man became, and still be- 
comes, a pickle herring who does such things as 
pickled herring and its allied drink lead him to 
do. Br. Nicuotson. 


Something analogous occurs at Hull. A staith 
by the side of the river Hull was known by the 
name of Rotten-herring-staith, so called after a 
merchant of that name, +.¢., Rothen [red] herring. 

W. C. B. 


I am fain to ask if there is not some confusion 
of places here. Pickle-Herring Lower, Wharf 
abuts on Stoney Lane, in Tooley Street, east of 
London Bridge; Stoney Street adjoins Clink 
Street, west of the bridge ; yet I read, “ Pickle 
Herring was......close to...... Stoney Street.” How 
close ? A. Hatt. 


Carminative (6% §S. ii. 467).—Mr. Terry 
points out that this word occurs in Swift, ‘ Strephon 
and Cloe,’ 1731, 1. 133, as well as in Arbuthnot. 
He quotes the etymologies given in Johnson, 
Ogilvie, and Littré. I find that the word is 
already in Coles’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1684. It is 
obviously borrowed from the F. carminatif, ex- 
plained by Cotgrave as “‘ wind-voiding...... also 
flesh-taming, lust-abating.” Ogilvie derives it 
from Low Lat. carminare, “ to use incantations, to 
charm...... because it acts suddenly, as a charm is 
supposed to do.” This seems to be an invention ; 





and indeed we may always suspect invention when 
the fatal word “because” isintroduced. The Low 
Lat. carminare means properly “to make verses ” 
(see Lewis and Short); and though it also means 
to charm, and even to cure wounds by charms 
(Ducange, s. v. “Carmen ”), this proves nothing as 
to carminative. Littré is clearly right in deducing 
it from the other Lat. carminare, to card wool or 
flax, from carmen, a card for wool, from carere, to 
card. The idea is extended from the carding of 
wool to the taming of the flesh (as Cotgrave puts 
it), or to the expelling of wind. Indeed, we 
actually find in Blount’s ‘ Glossographia,’ 1681, the 
verb carminate, “to card wool, to hatchel flax, to 
sever the good from the bad.” Coles (1678) 
gives, “‘Carminate, to card wool,” and “ Carmina- 
tive medicines, breaking wind.” In Ducange, we 
have the following : “Carminativum, dissipativum, 
discussivum, in ‘Amalthea, Medicina Salern.,’ 
p. 59, edit. 1622; ‘Innoxia sunt (pyra) si una 
cum Carminativis vulgo dictis, hoc est, calefa- 
cientibus tenuantibus et flatum expellentibus come- 
dantur, vel super his vinum vetus et odoratum 
bibatur.’” I suppose the word is not found at all 
before the seventeenth century. 

Let me strongly recommend the new and 
concise ‘ Dictionnaire Synoptique d’Etymologie 
Frangaise,” by H. Stappers, published at Brussels 
last year. Stappers gives the etymology from 
“carminare, carder, et par extension, dissiper.” 
Those who are curious to know how extremely 
bad a modern book upon etymology can be, may 
consult the ‘Glossaire Etymologique Anglo-Nor- 
mand,’ by E. le Héricher, Avranches, 1884. 

Water W. Sxkear. 

Cambridge. 


Hinp=Peasant (7 S. i, 205).—In north 
Lincolnshire hind does not=peasant, but rather 

reeve, farm bailiff, or foreman ; and I think it 
has the same meaning in Yorkshire. The York 
Herald (Saturday, March 13) has a division of its 
advertisement columns headed ‘‘ Hinds, Grooms, 
Gardeners, &c.”; one farmer asks for “a working 
hind with a good character,” another for one 
who is “a good stacker, thatcher, and ploughman,” 
and for a “stockman” who can milk, &c. A hind 
introduces himself as follows :— 

“ Hind.—Wanted, a Situation as Hind, to Manage a 
Farm. Has part Stock and Implements ; would allow 

art wage to go for agistment of same.—Address Farm, 
Jerald-office.”’ 

So little idea is there in Yorkshire that there is 
anything dialectal in the term, that I do not 
find it noted in the E. D. 8. glossaries of Whitby, 
Mid- Yorkshire, or Holderness. The meshes of 
Mr. Peacock’s net enclosed it in Manley and 
Corringham. 

‘An Hyne; vbi. A servande” rewards the 
searcher in ‘ Catholicon Anylicum,’ and the word 
is frequent in early literature, where, no doubt, it 
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does often mean peasant, clown, or fellow, as a 
title of contempt. Sometimes it may be rendered 
by man, or body, as I think it should be in the 
ge from Gavin Douglas and in the York 
mystery play of the Resurrection, |. 197 :— 
Of ilke a myscheue he is medicyne 
And bote of all, 
Helpe and halde to ilke a hyne 
pat on hym on wolde call. 

Judas was probably described as “a hyne helt 
full of ire” by the porter of the high priest's palace 
(228/198), but the MS. now reads “a hyve,” which 
seems to suggest that the traitor was as angry as 
a whole swarm of bees! Both Hind and Hine are 
familar surnames, which may be looked on as in- 
dicative of the occupation or condition of ancestors 
long “ gone before.” Sr. Swirny, 


According to wy experience and observation, 
which, however, are not very recent, a hind is not, 
in Yorkshire at least, a mere labourer, but is 
a kind of farm-bailiff, a man who looks after stock 
in the absence of the master. Mr. Joseph Arch, 
labourer and M.P., is a Warwickshire man, 
therefore he did not know this northern meaning 
of the word. Yet surely Shakespeare (another 
distinguished Warwickshire man) knew that mean- 
ing and used it ; such is my impression, though I 
cannot give chapter and verse. But Shakespeare 
never sat in Parliament. 

The case as between Northerns and Southrons 
stands thus. Mr. J. Arch, representing Warwick- 
shire by birth and Norfolk by election, thinks, or 
thought, that when an ex-Lord Advocate described 
labourers as hinds, he was really calling them female 
stags, and he, Mr. Arch, resented this odious 
misnomer. 

But, conversely, when a certain Scotch hind 
read in the Psalms that “the voice of the Lord 
maketh the hinds to calve,” he did not, indeed, 
denounce the Psalmist ; he merely observed that as 
it was Scripture he believed the statement, only 
he couldn’t see how the thing was done. I present 
my friend Mr. Tuomas Barve with this anecdote, 
which is said to be authentic. It will be found in 
a recent number of the Saturday Review. 

A. J. M. 

[W. C. B. states that in East Yorkshire Aind means 
farm-bailiff, or sort of resident manager put in by a 
non-resident farmer. Natu. J. Hone asserts it has a 
similar meaning in the East Riding. R. B. says a 
similar meaning is assigned it in Northumberland, and 
quotes Brockett’s ‘Glorsaryof North Country Words,’ 
**Hind, a servant or bailiff in husbandry.”” Other cor- 
respondents state that the same significance attaches to 
the word in the southern districts,] 


A Portrait or Byron (7 §, i. 104, 172).— 
Tt is not often that the task of answering a corre- 
spondent is so simple as mine, and I have great 
pleasure in assuring Mr. Jonn Wituiams of my 
ability to prove that the English translation of 





‘Lord Byron jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie,’ pub- 
lished by Richard Bentley in 1869, contained as a 
frontispiece an engraving by T. A. Dean from the 
portrait of Byron by W. E. West. I know 
nothing of the “ photograph” to which Mr. WIL- 
L1aMSs refers, and can only suppose that in sub- 
sequent editions of that work a photograph of 
Phillips’s picture was substituted for the engraving 
to which I have alluded. I do not say positively 
that such is the fact, but merely offer this solution 
to your correspondent for what it may be worth, in 
the hope that he will give me the full benefit of his 
judgment after he has made further inquiries. I 
may add that in my opinion Dean’s engraving is a 
gross caricature of West’s work, and that the much 
abused Ayar was kinder to Phillips. 
R1cHARD EpccumMBE. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Eveninc Mass (7 §, i. 226).—Seeing that 
the possibility of Shakespeare’s having used “even- 
ing mass” as the equivalent of vespers or evensong 
is not scouted by one who must be very com- 
petent to judge, I am emboldened to think that 
my friend’s belief—recorded by me sub “‘ A Morrow- 
Masse Priest,” 6 S. xi. 248—that ignorant Roman 
Catholics nowadays are guilty of the like error, 
need not have augmented Mr. Savitt’s scorn of 
my religious knowledge (6 S. xii. 91). Will 
Mr. Waterton kindly tell me whether, in his 
opinion, the schoolboy, shoeblack, and Irish apple- 
stall keeper cited by Mr. Savitt are really likely 
to express themselves with greater technical ac- 
curacy than Shakespeare did? or, in other words, is 
my friend right or wrong ? Sr. Switsin, 


Ricnarp Baxrer’s Connexions (6 §. xii. 
467; 7S. i. 37).—I contributed the following to 
the Salopian Shreds and Patches in August, 1878, 
I cannot tell now whence I obtained it; but as it 
contains some particulars in addition to those 
given by Mr. Gairrinuoors, it may be useful: — 


“May 31, 1723, died William Baxter, a native of 
Shropshire, and nephew of the celebrated nonconformist 
Richard Baxter. He entered upon life unpromisingly : 
his education had been wholly neglected. He could not 
even read when he was eighteen years of age, nor under- 
stand any one language but Welsh, yet he afterwards 
became not only a schoolmaster of great credit, buta 
good linguist, and his desire for knowledge overcame all 
impediments, He presided in the free school at Totten- 
ham High Cross, and was for twenty years master of the 
Mercers’ School of London, He wrote a grammar pub- 
lished in 1697, entitled ‘De Analogia seu Arte Latine 
Linguze Commentaribus,’ and edited ‘ Anacreon,’ with 
notes, printed in 1695, and a second time, with consider- 
able improvements, in 1710; and ‘Horace,’ which is 
still in estimation with the learned. Besides these works 
he compiled ‘ A Dictionary of the British Antiquities’ in 
Latin, and left imperfect a ‘Glossary of Roman Anti- 
quities,’ a fragment of which has been since published. 
He was engaged on an English translation of Plutarch. 





The Philosophical Transactions and the first volume of 
the Ardatigin contain some of hig communications, 
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He had an accurate knowledge of the British and Irish 
tongues, the northern and eastern languages, and Latin 
and Greek. The Rev. Mr. Noble suys that Mr. Baxter 
left his own life in py ag k copy of which was in 
the library of the late Mr, Tute 


Boi.Eav. 


Corosta, Hatrrenny (7 S. i. 229).—This 
coin of the Bahamas was engraved by Kuchler 
and struck by Boulton at his Soho mint. The 
Latin motto on the reverse is explained by Rud- 
ing as follows. The Bahamas were overrun by 
pirates in the reign of William III., being then in 
the hands of proprietaries, or lords proprietors, 
under a charter of Charles II. In the reign of 
George I. (1717) the Crown took over the govern- 
ment and appointed Capt. Woodes Rogers as gover- 
nor of the group of islands in question. The gover- 
nor’s seal of office bore the motto we now see on 
the coins, which obviously refers to the suppression 
of the pirates and the re-establishment of com- 
mercial security. The motto was afterwards, in 
1806, transferred from the seal to the copper 
coinage. H. 8 


Conpuctor (6 §. xii. 468; 7 S. i. 11).—Dr. 
Nicuotson’s explanation (for which I am obliged) 
is confirmed by reference to the ‘ Woman's Prize,’ 
IV. i. :— 

A soldier 
Which none of all thy family ere heard of, 
But one conductor of thy name, a grazier 
That ran away wilt pay. 
It would seem to be a contractor for the supply of 
military stores, GF. 4. 

Pecutiak Worps occurrinc IN ‘ PATIENT 
Grissit’ (7 §. i. 206).— 

Oblivionize.—The Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his 
‘Supplementary English Glossary,’ gives the fol- 
lowing example of the use of this word :— 

“T now see him so seldom, so precariously, and with 
such difficulty to himself, that I am perpetually pre- 
paring myself for perceiving his thoughts about me 
oblivionised,”—Madame d’Arblay, ‘ Diary,’ v. 129.” 

Also Diogenical. 

“ Their other qualities are to despise riches, not Dio- 
genically, but indolently, to be sober, &c.— Mission, 
* Travels in England,’ p. 154. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Corncipence or Feasts: Or Easter and 
Lavy Day, &c. (6 S. xii. 49, 97, 157, 295).— 
The inquiries of Mr. G. Marson (ante, p. 198), 3 and 
that of W. S. L. S. (ante, p. 219) partially, will be 
answered by a reference to 6 S. xii. 157; and 
perhaps you will allow me to repeat what I 
there said, especially as the omission by the 
printer of a semi-colon between each cycle rather 
weakens the force of my remark : ‘‘ The old style 
years in which Easter fell so late [as April 25] 
were 45; 387, 482, 577; 919, 1014, 1109; 14651, 





1546, and 1641, in fact, three times during a c 
of 532 years.” BR. 8H. 
Pontefract, 


(Mr. E. H. Marswatt, M.A,, M. F. C., Mr. E, H. 
CoLeman, and others oblige with replies.) 


Literary Queriss (7* §. i. 88, 176).— 

Ballycroin. — Ballytyrone, in the parish of 
Loughgall, co. Armagh, is called Ballichrowne in 
the Ulster inquisitions (1639). 

Duninny.—Dunnine, co. Donegal, and Duneney, 
co. Antrim, are mentiuned in the inquisitions, 

Ballymaguir.—Ballymagwier, co. Tyrone, is also 
mentioned. 

Castlemore.—“ Vil’ & ter’ de Castlemore & Rath 
situat’ in baron’ de Rathvilly” (Inquisitions of 
Leinster, Catherlagh). Rosert Pitvow. 

English Street, Armagh, 


Cuartorre Cuarke (7 §. i, 227).—The fol- 
lowing entry under the list of deaths for the year 
1760, in vol. xxx. of the Gent. Mag., p. 202, con- 
firms the statement made by Baker, for Urnan’s 
“1860” is an obvious slip of the pen, which 
should, of course, be “1760 ”:—“ [April] 6...... 
Mrs, Charke, daughter of the late Colley Cibber, 
Esq. (see vol. xxv. p. 456).” The reference is to 
the notice of ‘Some Account of the Life of Mrs. 
Charlotte Chark ” [sic]. G. F. R. B. 


According to Urpan’s namesake, Sylvanus, 
Charlotte Charke died April 6, 1760, Gent. Mag., 
C. 


xxx, 202. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Heravpic (7" §, i. 230).—Papworth, in his 
‘Ordinary of British Armorials,’ gives: Or, an 
anchor az., for Dutonge ; Or, an anchor gules, for 
Fairholm, Craige Hall, Scotland ; Or, an anchor 
sa., for Chappell, London, W. ‘The Book of 
Family Crests’ (1882) gives for Chappell, London, 
An arm vested holding a viper proper. ACHE. 


Perraces or Scates anp Barpotr (6" §, xii. 
426; 7 S, i, 11, 75).—May I be permitted to ask 
your correspondent Dr. Jessorr if he has copied 
the date of Earl Rivers’s death correctly from the 
inquiry or inquisition taken October 28, 1485, as 
the best authorities agree that bis lordship was 
beheaded in June, 1483? Sir N. H. Nicolas, in 
his interesting memorials of the career of that un- 
fortunate nobleman (published in ‘ Excerpta His- 
torica’), states that Lord Rivers made his last 
will while confined in the castle of Sheriff Hoton 
on June 23, 1483, whence he was speedily re- 
moved to Pontefract Castle, where he was cruelly 
put to death soon afterwards, James Horsey. 

Quarr, LW 


“Cow anp Syurrers” (5" S. ix. 127, 174; 7S, 
i. 150, 194).—In 1881 there was a beer. house in 
Union Street, Maidstone, called the “ Bull and 
Snuffers,” Possibly it is still in existence. This 
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sign is not mentioned in Hotten’s ‘ History of 
Signboards.’ THos. Bren. 


Picrore sy Leonarpo pa Vinci (7S, i, 229). 
—Lord Northwick’s Leonardo is in the National 
Gallery. The other picture about which J. D. C. 
inquires, and which is described by Charles Lamb, 
is doubtless one of which I possess an engraving, 
on which are these words: “ L’originale esiste nella 
Galleria del Signor Miles a Bristol. Leonardo da 
Vinci dipinse : Giacomo Felsing incise.” It repre- 
sents the Saviour with the left hand on a globe, 
and the right held up, as if teaching. The latter, 
though drawn in a masterly style, is greatly too 
large. J. Carrick Moore. 


Bepstarr (6 S, xii, 496; 7 S. i. 30, 96).— 
My Shakespearian friend P, A. Daniel has again 
given me an example of the use of this word, and one 
which I think of itself greatly tends to settle its sense. 
In Cartwright’s ‘ Siedge ; or, Love’s Convert,’ IV. 
i. p. 148, ed. 1651, Philostratus says :— 

He gives out 

Hee ‘| take » Bedstaff, or an holy Wand 

And baste you lustily two or three hours 

Before you go to Bed, to make you limber, 
Here “holy wand” is “holly wand,” as shown 
both by the common employment of this wood for 
riding rods, whips, and the like, on account of its 
pliancy and resilience ; and by IV. vii. of this same 

lay, where a suitor having professed himself the 
fady's spaniel, she, calling for “ her holly wand with 
which she last did exercise,” says that she will 
by beating try (and she does it, too) “‘ whether 
y’ are true bred or no.” Hence the fact that a bed- 
staff is the first weapon thought of and mentioned, 
this, that a holly wand is spoken of as a substitute 
for the bedstaff in beating lustily, and this, that 
the beating was for the purpose of making one (as 
a bed is so made) limber, all three show plainly, I 
think, especially tuking what bas been before said 
on the subject, that the author's first thought was 
of the staff with which mattresses and feather-beds 
were beaten, and with which Bobadil could easily 
show (if he knew how) a trick of fence. 
Br. Nicnorson. 


One kind of bedstaff, or bedstick as we used to 
call it when I was at school near Bristol more than 
fifty years ago, was used for a different purpose 
from those mentioned by some of your correspond- 
ents. For one purpose, indeed, they seem all to 
have served alike, and those which remain in my 
memory were easily dislodged from their place, 
and were very ready to hand, and to back also, 
as I often knew to my cost. They were the two 
(or three) staves which stretched from one side 
of the tester to the other, each end fitting loosely, 
mortise-and-tenon fashion, into the framework to 
keep it in its place. Your correspondent D. P. 
will remember them. Henry H, Gisss, 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park, 





Epwarp Srrone, Master Mason oF Sr. 
Pauu’s (7 §S. i. 228).—The following paragraph 
is from the Herts Advertiser, July 17, 1880 
(‘Villages of West Herts: No, 28, Abbot’s 
Langley’) :— 


“There was another man living at Abbot's Langley in 
a later century than that in which the subsequent Pope 
{Nicholas Breakspeare, Adrian IV.] lived there, whose 
career was both distinguished and honourable. Edward 
Strong belonged to an East Gloucestershire family. He 
bought the Hide Manor, in this parish, and while resid- 
ing there, was employed by the Government in erecting 
several churches after the great fire of London, St. 
Paul's Cathedral was among these; and Mr. Strong, like 
the distinguished architect of the building and the bishop 
who bad his seat in London, lived to witnesa the begin- 
ning and ending of that magnificent pile. Many other 
important buildings he also erected; he died, at an 
advanced age, in 1723, and is buried at St. Pecer’s, St. 
Albans. The compilers of his epitaph have not failed to 
leave an enduring monument of the good man’s worth, 
His marble is an important feature in St. Peter's.” 


I could easily supply many particulars of Edward 
Strong; but if your correspondent Mr. Pickrorp 
will look into Gloucestershire Notks and Queries 
(January, 1883), vol. ii. pp. 262-264, he will fied, 
I think, as much as, perhaps even more than, he 
requires to know. The long inscription on the 
monument and a pedigree of the family are there 
given, with other information. ABBBa. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Introduction to our Early English Literature, from the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By W, Clarke 
Robinson. (Simpkin, Marshall & Vo.) 

Tur extracts given in this little volume ure well chosen, 

and the translations, though perhaps a little too free, 

are, on the whole, good, The introductions to the 
several fragments are carefully written, and will be 
found most useful by those who are really anxious to 
acquire a sound knowledge of the earlier forms of our 
mother tongue. There is a wide difference between 
knowing a language and knowing something about ove. 

The first kind of acquirement is, of course, infinitely 

superior to the second, but this other is not to be wholly 

despised. Many a man and woman who has not time, or 
even desire, to learn what is called Ang!o-Saxon or Old 

Norse would be all the better for « careful study of Mr. 

Robinson's pages, because it would open a fresh field of 

knowledge and feeling, and might lead them to read, in 

translations at least, the grand literature of Scandinavia 
which has survived the obscurantism of the Middle Ages. 

Though Mr. Robinson's book is a useful addition to our 
shelves, it has some defects of « very glaring character. 

He wanders from his subject in a way that no one but 

an exceptionally great intellect can be excused for doing. 

If scholars such as Grimm, Mommeen, or Ewald chose 

to turn away from their subject and begin to write about 

something else, or even things in general, we may pardon 
them, from the full assurance we have that whatever 
they may tell us is worth our attention. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Robinson does a similar thing we have no such 
conviction, It was quite proper for him to tell his readers 
that the existence of St. Yellen has been “ gravely 
doubted,” but there could be no reason for tacking 
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on to this statement the prediction that “a time will 
come when the boasted civilization of this nineteenth 
century will be adduced to prove its barbarism.” If Mr. 
Robinson feels that he has the gift of prophecy, we have 
no desire whatever to hinder him from foretelling future 
events; but we would strongly urge upon him to draw 
a distinct line between his character as a philologist and 
that of vates, The literature which relates to Brothers, 
the prophet, is not without interest, but we certainly 
should not like to have it bound up with the ‘ Deutsche 
Mythologie.’ ‘ Boasted civilization,” tco, is a phrase 
which belongs to the fifties, not to the time in which we 
live. So far from being exultant at the state of life to 
which progress has called us, we are sorry to say that 
the prevailing tone of much of our literature is either a 
wail of despair or incoherent muttering, like that of a 
sulky child who has been most justly put inthecorner. We 
shall not, we trust, be thought to undervalue the ancient 
literature of any branch of the Teutonic world-tree 
when we affirm that, however great the noblest relics of it 
may be, they are in no way to be compared to the work 
of the Florentine; nor is any wrong done to Mr. Robin- 
son by adding further that when Dante is spoken of as 
one “ who made it his chief work to commemorate his 
love for the deceased wife of a rival townsman,’’ some- 
thing is uttered which is almost as revolting as blas- 
phemy. Neither Mr. Robinson nor any one else is 
called upon to express reverence for persons or things 
which do not inspire it. The faculty of veneration is 
one which is by no means universal, and we should cer- 
tainly not spurn those who have it not; but we have a 
right to ask them to keep silence. To use language such 
as we have quoted as to the worship of Beatrice by one 
of the most exalted of human beings is an offence which 
we shrink from characterizing as it deserves, 


Quarter Sessions Records. Vol. III. Edited by the 
Rev. J.C. Atkinson, (Printed for the North Riding 
Record Society.) 

Tue volume before us consists of extracts from the 
Quarter Sessions records of the latter part of the reign 
of James I. and the early years of his son. They have 
been most carefully edited by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
the author of ‘ The Cleveland Glossary." We have met 
with but few books which throw so much light on the 
social condition of the North of England in the genera- 
tion which preceded the great Civil War. It was a time 
of outward quietude. There was little violence, men 
went on their way persecuting Papists, encroaching on 
commons, branding women for petty thefts, and en- 
forcing the game laws, with no dread of the earthquake 
which was preparing for them. 

The incidental notices of all manner of things that are 
scattered through Mr. Atkinson's pages are so curious that 
it is impossible to dwell even upon a few of them so as to 
give any notion of the rest. The accounts of the build- 
ing and repair of bridges are alone deserving of a volume 
of commentary by some one who has sufficient local 
knowledge. To Gretay bridge, it seems, much damage had 
been done ; it was “ in very great decaie”’; the water had 
damaged or undermined the brandreth. The editor gives 
a learned note on this word. We may remark, in addition, 
that brandreth means, in many parts of England, a tripod 
which is put in the fire for the purpose of supporting 
iron pots. We have also heard it used for the stone or 
iron posts which are sometimes used to support beams 
of wood on which the steddle of a corn-stack is made, 
This meaning comes very near to that of the brandreth 
of the bridge noted by Mr. Atkinson. Some of the sen- 
tences passed by the justices were of a half humorous 
kind. For example, one Tristram Hogg, of Newbiggin, 
was convicted of using “ cooseninge tricks" by means 





of which he deluded a certain foolish man called John 
Hamond out of the sum of ten pounds, What the tricks 
were is not told us, They must have been very clever, or 
poor John Hamond a very simple person, for ten pounds 
was a large sum of money in 1625. The justices viewed 
the matter in a serious light ; the delinquent was ordered 
to pay back the money by two half-yearly payments, the 
one at Martinmas and the other at Lady Day. Thi 
though it might satisfy silly John Hamond, who had 
been “ coosened,” was thought to be by no means a 
sufficient chastisement for Tristram Hogg. Such per- 
sons as he were dangerous, and required quemeleey 
chastisement, so he was ordered to have one-half of his 
head and beard shaved close and to be bound over to 
good behaviour for one whole year. One can imagine 
the laughter which would greet Hogg when he made his 
appearance in public, and how deeply he would regret 
the “cooseninge tricks,” which had brought no gain 
and so much derision. 


At the last meeting of the Anthropological Institute, 
on Wednesday, March 23, Capt. Conder, R.E., read an 
interesting paper on the present condition of the Bechu- 
ana, Koranna, and Matabele, dealing with their land 
laws, succession, social customs, superstitions, &c., on 
the lines of the instructions for travellers prepared and 
issued by the Institute. Dr, Hyde Clarke, V.P., intro- 
duced the reader of the paper with a brief statement of 
the grounds on which subjects of the day were from 
time to time discussed by the Institute, and referred to 
Capt. Conder’s well-known services in Palestine. The 
chair was subsequently occupied by Mr. C. H, E. Car- 
michael, M.A., and an animated discussion followed the 
paper, different views being ably presented by Sir George 
Campbell, M.P., Mr. Walter Morrison, Mr. F. W. Ches- 
son, Mr, Mackenzie, and others, 


Tue Wallerscote Library, to be sold at Blakedown, 
near Leamington Spa, contains some works much sought 
for by amateurs, among which are Leland’s ‘ Itinerary’ 
and ‘ Collectanea’; Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1533 ; Gerarde’s 
‘ Herball,’ 1633; the Aldine Aulus Gellius, 1515; Ber- 
ners’s Froissart, 1839; and numerous others. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A Russian Lapy.—Is not the book you seek Mr. 
Besant’s ‘ The Revolt of Man’? 
_R. 8. (“Question of Grammatical Construction ”).— 
Neither sentence is correct, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








